















A fine arrangement —like a fine dress — 
reflects a high degree of creative craftsmanship. 
The idea of arranging music 

for choral groups is a relatively new one 

as the history of music is measured. 

Only a limited portion of the world’s 

music was originally composed for choral groups. 
Much of the music which groups like to sing was, 
and is, written as a melody line, with perhaps 

an accompanying piano part. 


In recent years Fred Waring and the expert 
arrangers who “tailor” arrangements for his 
famed Glee Club have made a great impression 
on the choral activities of a singing America. 
Their smartly-styled interpretations 

are as attractive as milady’s current fashions 
—yet much more enduring. 





Here are a few of the new Fred Waring 
Choral Arrangements with which you 
can fashion outstanding fall programs: 







We'll Go A Long, Long Way Together 
Make America Proud Of You 
Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah 

I Love Thee (Ich Liebe Dich) 

A Senorita’s Serenade 

Give Me A Place In The Sun 
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Be glad the keys are forged nickel silver 


Like you, we preach that a clarinet should be 

handled with utmost care. But we’ve long ago 

learned not to expect it. Particularly with youngsters. 

That’s why Edgware’s delicately balanced key BOOSEY AND HAWKES 

mechanism is power forged nickel silver. Extra 
strength where it’s needed most. Quality features like BR ds ~*~. x Ty af Ee 

this plus reinforced double lock posts explain why 

Edgware leads the world in wood clarinet sales. 

$129.50 witH CASE 





For full particulars on the world’s most popular clarinet, 


write C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 West 34th Street, New York, A 
: Cn. 
or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas BRUNO 


In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes Ltd., Toronto *"" """""" 
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Speaking of 
New Books... 


Silver Burdett Company has 
just published two more outstand- 
ing contributions to music educa- 
tion, which will be of special in- 
terest to you for your high school 
music classes. You will find them 
listed in the “Books-about-Music” 


section in this issue of the Journal. 


MUSIC FROM SHORE TO 

SHORE, by Joseph A. Leeder and 
William S. Haynie is a fine selec- 
tion of songs for general music 
classes. Your pupils will enjoy the 
descriptive notes for music appre- 
ciation and the units for special 


programs. 


CHORAL MUSICIANSHIP 
SERIES, Book One for Soprano 
and Alto, is by Harry Robert Wil- 
son. This variety of choral num- 
bers, with the 


notes of interpretation, will help 


accompanying 


your pupils develop reading skill 
and will promote a better under- 
standing of fine music. An extra 
feature is available: a 33% rpm 
recording of all the selections in 
the book. 
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Editorially Speahing ek 








F MAKING books on music there is no end. 
O Surprisingly most of them are worth read- 
ing. Moreover, they appeal to a great variety of 
tastes and to various degrees of understanding. 

Roughly this huge library may be divided into 
two kinds of books: those about music and those 
consisting of music itself. With the multitudinous 
collections of songs and instrumental music, the 
operatic scores, the symphonic works, often in 
piano “reductions” or miniature facsimiles, and 
the wealth of chamber music we cannot concern 
ourselves for the moment. In many cases they 
deserve the title of “books”, but primarily they 
are glorified sheet music. 

The books about music offer more than 
enough material for discussion and _ analysis. 
These also can be classified in certain definite 
categories. There are first of all the dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, on which every musical 
scholar depends. ‘Then come the biographies and 
the histories, with a wide range of appeal, de- 
pending on the popularization of the material. 

Next we come to the so-called ‘“‘appreciation” 
books, often regarded with scorn by the snobs, 
the highbrows and the hypocrites, but doing 
their sincere best to increase the circle of honest 
music-lovers from the thousands to the millions. 
Finally there are the books emphasizing novelty, 
usually spiced with humor, full of anecdotes, 
witty comments and occasionally successful 
parodies. 


A*™ of these types of music literature are well 
represented in the list of books published 
in the past year or more, which will be found in 
the later pages of this issue of Music JOURNAL. 
Of them all, the hardest to write and the easiest 
to read are those representing a general and per- 
haps popular approach to music, emphasizing 
“enjoyment” rather than “appreciation”, and 
certainly having little to do with “theory” or 
“understanding”’. 

Actually there is no one living who can ex- 
plain or analyze “inspiration”. The most that 
one can do is to rationalize details of technique 
and supply interesting backgrounds for the cre- 
ative process in music. In the final analysis, the 
printed word cannot possibly convey the full 
essence of a composition. “It must be heard to be 
appreciated”. 

Concentrating on details of structure, the de- 
velopment of themes, varieties of instrumenta- 
tion and all the other tricks of the trade may pro- 
duce illuminating results, especially if such ma- 
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terial can be read while the music is in progress, 
either on a record or in a “‘live’’ performance. 
Unfortunately this seldom happens. 

The program notes for concerts (which the 
performers themselves confess they frequently 
find incomprehensible) are usually perused only 
after the program is over. Occasionally they may 
be given a casual preliminary glance, but for ob- 
vious reasons they are not likely to be read dur- 
ing the performance, if only because there is 
seldom enough light for such an experiment. 


2 ng “rhapsodic”’ style of writing about music 
is fairly familiar. It generally represents a 
vague enthusiasm and an ability to spin impres- 
sive-sounding phrases, but has little to do with 
the music itself. ‘This is the type of comment fre- 
quently used by radio announcers (and written 
for them in an advertising agency), perhaps as- 
sisted by an unctuous and reverential quality of 
voice, regardless of whether the composition is a 
permanent masterpiece or a trifling pot-boiler. 

Then there is the opposite extreme of solid 
scholarship, exceedingly interesting and informa- 
tive to serious students of music, but completely 
lost on the average reader and listener. Such 
books are greatly needed for supplying “the 
facts’, but they are automatically limited to a 
very small public. 

It is not generally realized how few people can 
really read musical notes. This almost universal 
ignorance is illustrated by the way in which car- 
toonists and creators of gift cards constantly draw 
notes which make absolutely no sense. They for- 
get that to a modest but discriminating audience 
musical notation represents definite sounds which 
are just as accurate in meaning as every word on 
a printed page. They might just as well draw 
their characters with “balloons” containing noth- 
ing but nonsense syllables. 

In any book about music, a plethora of notes 
is a distinct handicap. It is far better to try and 
make a point without such illustration. The po- 
tential customer is all too likely to discard a 
book immediately if its author assumes that his 
musical quotations are generally readable. 

If a writer honestly wishes to interest “the 
masses” in good music, he will do well to fol- 
low the oldest and best rule of pedagogy: Work 
from the known to the unknown,—from the fa- 
miliar to the unfamiliar. ‘There is always a start- 
ing-point somewhere. The secret of successful 
books on music is to find that starting-point in as 
many people as possible. 








Chicago witnessed something unusual in 
symphonic concerts during the last music 
convention. With Dr. Sigmund Spaeth as 
master of ceremonies and Harold Newton 
conducting the symphony orchestra, a 
group of America’s leading accordionists 
performed with consumate skill before a 
packed audience. 


Scene of the musical gala was the Terrace 
Casino in the Hotel Morrison, as pictured 


above. Andy Arcari, Carmen Carrozza, 
Daniel Desiderio, Eugene Ettore, and 
Charles Magnante were the performing 
artists. And each virtuoso played his own 
Excelsior Symphony Grand. 


Long acknowledged as the instrument that 
excels in symphonic performance, every 
accordionist owes it to himself to find out 
how Excelsior quality and craftsmanship 
will enhance his own playing ability. 


proved concert quality! 












Learn why 9 out of 10 leading 

arlists play EXCELSIOR 

Write for free literature and name 

of your nearest dealer. 

Excelsior Accordions, Inc., 

333 Sirth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Excelsior Supply Co., 
2625 Albert St., Montreal 3 
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Musical Life in The Venice 


of Casanova 


PAUL NETTL 


HE general reader of Casanova’s 

memoirs is hardly aware of the 
fact that the famous adventurer had 
two distinct sides to his character. 
Besides the “great lover’? Casanova 
there is ““The Other Casanova,” a 
man who was deeply interested in 
the theatre, literature and music,—a 
man who translated French opera 
librettos into Italian, who was the 
author of a respectable history of 
Venice and of a highly imaginative 
novel, Jcosamayron. 

Casanova met numerous important 
people, significant in the fields of 
music and literature. He was a friend 
of Mozart’s librettist Da Ponte, an 
acquaintance of the famous operatic 
authors Metastasio and Calzabigi, 
and he might even have known Moz- 
art, as he attended the first perform- 
ance of Don Giovanni in Prague, 
1787. It is littke known that Cas- 
anova tried to rewrite or rearrange 
the sextet of the second act of Don 
Giovanni, As a young man, Casan- 
ova was a violinist in the Venetian 
operatic theatre, “San Samuele,” 
and he certainly became acquainted 
with all the operatic literature of 
that time, American visitors in 
Venice are still surprised at the gay 


Paul Nettl is Professor of Musicology at 
Indiana University and world famous as a 
writer and lecturer on music, with a par 
ticular reputation as a Mozart specialist. 
{mong his popular books is a_ brilliantly 
informative work on the life of Casanova 
and his time. 
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life in the streets and “‘canaletti” of 
the city of lagoons. Casanova, a na- 
tive Venetian, grew up in that gay 
and musical atmosphere, so attrac- 
tive to the people of the 18th 
century. 

Song runs in the very blood of the 
Venetian and is as important as life 
itself. When Burney, famed British 
historian of music, undertook his 
“musical journey,” he was_ partic- 
ularly fascinated by the musical life 
of the inhabitants of Venice. “The 
people here,” he said in The Present 
State of Music in France (1771), “at 
this season seem to begin to live 
only at midnight. Then the canals 
are crowded with gondolas and St. 
Mark’s square with company; the 
banks too over the canals are all 
peopled, and harmony prevails in 
every part. If two of the common 
people walk together arm in arm, 
they seem to converse in song; if 
there is company on the water, in a 
gondola, it is the same; a mere mel- 
ody unaccompanied with a second 
part is not to be heard in this city; 
all the ballads in the streets are 
sung in duo. Luckily for me, this 
night a barge, in which there was an 
excellent band of music, consisting 
of violins, flutes, horns, basses and a 
kettledrum, with a pretty good tenor 
voice, was on the great canal and 
stopped very near the house where 
I lodged; it was a piece of gallantry, 
at the expense of an innamorato in 
order to serenade his mistress.”’ 





Goldoni says in his memoirs: 
“There is singing in the streets and 
on the canals. The merchants sing 
as they hawk their wares. The work- 
men sing when going home from 
work. The gondoliers sing while 
awaiting a fare.” 


Goethe’s Reaction 


When Goethe visited Italy in 1786, 
he was especially drawn by the 
mariners’ songs of Venice, which im- 
pressed him deeply. At the time the 
heroic and romantic songs of Ariosto 
and Tasso were still being chanted 
to ancient, fixed tunes. Yet this art 
was dying out even in Goethe's time, 
and the great poet had much trouble 
finding two gondoliers who were still 
skilled in the old airs. In Casanova’s 
day this traditional popular art still 
flourished, 

Goethe stepped into his gondola 
by bright moonlight, placing one of 
the singers forward, the other aft. 
One of them then struck up the 
tune, to be spelled by the other 
when one stanza had been sung, and 
so on in turn. They sang every 
stanza to the same basic tune, but 
with melodic variations in harmony 
with the shadings in the text. This 
“ancient mariners’ style’’ seemed a 
trifle crude and noisy to Goethe, and 
he and his companion went ashore, 
leaving one of the gondoliers in the 
gondola, while the other moved off 
about a hundred paces. Now Goethe 
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listened to these ancient songs in the 
manner in which they were com- 
monly heard in Venice, and the 
master was content. 

“The silent canals,” he said, “the 
tall buildings, the soft moonlight, the 
deep shadows, the spectral aspect of 
the few gondolas that glided to and 
fro,—all this enhanced the singular 
character of the scene, nor was it 
easy amid all these circumstances to 
perceive the nature of this exquisite 
chant. It perfectly fits the idle, lone- 
ly boatman, lying stretched out at 
ease in his craft on the canal, wait- 
ing for his master or for a fare,— 
this spinning of fancies from bore- 
dom, fitting poems known by heart 
to traditional melodies. 

The opera as an art form was 
created in Florence and Mantua 
around 1600, but it was republican 
Venice that freed the new art from 
the shackles that had made it an 
exclusively aristocratic affair. It was 
to Venice that the great Monteverde 
moved from Mantua in 1613, to take 
over the important post of conductor 
of San Marco. Even earlier the art 
of the opera had been occasionally 
cultivated in patrician mansions of 
Venice such as those of the Con- 
tarini. Interest in it had spread to 
wide circles of the citizenry, even 
leading to the establishment of a 
special opera house, the Teatro San 
Cassiano, It was at this time that 
modern, popular “show business” 
came into being. 


Venice Opera Popular 


In Florence, Rome and Mantua 
the opera had been a possession of 
the most select aristocracy, who made 
the new art available only to them- 
selves and their circle. But at Venice 
anyone who had the price of a two- 
lire ticket could go to marvel at the 
new sight and sound. During the 
seventeenth century there were as 
many as four opera-houses, generally 
all playing at the same time. The 
commoners sat in the pit; the patri- 
cians rented the loges. 

Even today, in the Collezione Con- 
tariniana (Biblioteca Marciana) at 
Venice, the visitor may leaf through 
the many librettos and scores of 
operas performed there in the seven- 
teenth century. Prominent are the 
operas of Cavalli, Cesti, Legrenzi, 
Ziani and Sartori, but there are 
many others. ‘These Venetians wrote 
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infectious, swaying tunes in the man- 
ner of the barcarolle, and some of 
them can scarcely be distinguished 
from the arias and chansons of operas 
of much later vintage. 

In Casanova’s time there were 
seven theatres in Venice, each bear- 
ing the name of the patron saint in 
whose parish it lay. There was San 
Chrysostomo (the city’s first thea- 
tre, where Metastasio once had his 
plays staged), San Benedetto, San 
Samuele, San Luca, San Angelo, San 
Cassiano and San Moise. Of these 
seven, two usually offered the opera 
seria, two the opera buffa, while 
three presented comedy. The season 
began in early October and ended 
with the carnival early the next year. 
‘There was a two-week recess during 
the Christmas season, but in return 
the opera seria again opened its 
doors for two weeks around Whit- 
suntide. 

Except for Naples there was per- 
haps no other city in the world 
where the passion for music and the 
theatre entered so deeply into the 
life of the people as in Venice. ‘This 
applied especially to the “lower 
classes” attending a_ performance. 
The uproar was often so great that 
no one could be sure whether it 
meant applause or disapproval, 

The gondoliers were admitted free 
of charge whenever the seats in the 


pit were not sold out. During Gol- 
doni’s plays, however, the gondoliers 
were not entitled to seats by right 
but had to wait for their lords and 
masters in the street or in their gon- 
dolas. But Goldoni knew their value 
as a claque. He saw to it that they 
were accommodated in the corners 
of the theatre. 

Goldoni’s comedy, I Pettegollezzi 
(Women’s Gossip), deals with the 
life of Venetian mariners, and when 
it was first performed the uproar in- 
side was so deafening that none out- 
side the theatre knew whether it was 
a hit or a failure. Handel’s opera 
Agrippina was shown in Venice in 
1709, to such scenes of enthusiasm 
that Handel’s first biographer, Main- 
waring, confessed himself unequal 
to describing them. 

The patricians attended the thea- 
tre masked, so that they might bring 
their mistresses without hesitation 
and engage in certain “‘aristocratic 
pastimes” without let or hindrance. 
There was much laughing and 
roistering in the boxes and the “com- 
mon herd” below were often pep- 
pered with lighted spills and other 
objects, A bald head spied below 
might very well attract a spitting 
contest. Apart from a number of 
aristocratic music fanatics who 
formed the backbone of the Venetian 
theatre, most of the patricians in- 
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dulged in these more or less harmless 
pleasures, the young men among 
them flirting quite openly with the 
chorus and ballet girls on the siage. 
The common people, for their part, 
took a passionate interest in all that 
went on on the stage. They were not 
content with applause. Verses and 
terms of endearment were addressed 
to the actresses, who would strut 
about, dressed to kill, gesticulating, 
laughing, ogling the gentlemen in 
the boxes, conversing with the 
prompter, and all the while taking 
snuff. 

About 1720 the composer Bene- 
detto Marcello published a satirical 
diatribe entitled J] Teatro alla Moda 
which attained great renown. In it 
he gave a dramatic picture of life at 
the Venice opera. The dress of thea- 
tre patrons was prescribed by law. 
They were required to appear in 
maschera e col bauttino al viso. 
Ladies were permitted black gowns, 
but in that event they could not 
appear in the platea. The only free- 
dom in dress was granted foreigners, 
who made ample use of this license. 

Marcello apparently did not hold 
Venetian theatre audiences in high 
esteem. “For the most part,” he 
mocked, “the masked audience at- 
tends but the opera rehearsals, espe- 
cially the dress rehearsals. They gen- 
erally get into the actual perform- 
ance by putting up only a small stake 
which they reclaim when they depart 
a quarter-hour later. In this fashion 
they get to see the whole opera in 
twelve nights (for nothing). .. . Or 
they toady to the singers of both 
sexes in order to get inside the thea- 
tre in their company without a 
ticket.” 

The illumination in the theatre 
was poor, affording ample opportu- 
nity for gallant adventure. Oil lamps 
flickered on wooden stands. There 
were neither chandeliers nor lamps 
in the audience. A few lights were 
barely tolerated in the uppermost 
row, where two or three small boxes 
were often combined into one, to 
accommodate a large and boisterous 
company. 

The poor musicians had to play 
by the light of a few dim tapers. 
Whoever wished to follow the plot 
by the libretto had to bring along a 
candle and hold it in his hand. This 
meant that drops of wax were quite 
likely to fall on the book, which ex- 
plains why so many Venetian texts 
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preserved in the Biblioteca Marci- 
ana show traces of wax or tallow. 
The candles had an unpleasant odor, 
especially those used by the or- 
chestra, a handicap that failed to 
deter the most fanatical patrons 
from making every effort to sit as 
close to the orchestra as possible. 

Such fanatics often had their serv- 
vants pre-empt seats as long as an 
hour before the performance began. 
This in turn led to conflicts, not in- 
frequently settled only by fisticuffs 
among the servants or duels among 
the masters, The hurly-burly in the 
theatres of Venice was unimagin- 
able,—applause, shouting, whistling, 
laughter, talk, noise, sneezing, cough- 
ing, yawning. Whenever a play by 
Goldoni was staged, or one by his 
rivals, Chiari and Gozzi, the whole 
audience took part in the show. 
There was wild enthusiasm and bit- 
ter controversy, and after the theatre 
the discussion was continued at the 
Café Menegazza, the meeting-place 
of the literati. 


Refreshments Served 


The admission price was collected 
by theatre employees during inter- 
missions. At the entrance doors 
crouched Venetian crones offering 
baked apples and pears for sale, 
which were consumed with a great 
smacking of lips during the arias or 
even the overture. Venders of anise 
water, pretzels, St. John’s-bread, roast 
chestnuts and almond milk shoul- 
dered their way through the audi- 
ence. Coffee and ice cream were 
served in the boxes. 

Again it is Benedetto Marcello 
who tells us of the shortcomings of 
the proffered refreshments under the 
aegis of the concessionaire. He was 
a music lover who always carried a 
scrap of music paper and served as 
the protector of all the artists. He 
supplied the entire theatre person- 
nel with drinks, at the same time 
dedicating to the prima donnas can- 
tatas he had received from Naples. 
But “whether from sheer cunning or 
merely to play a joke on the innocent 
dupes, the coffee he sells is adulter- 
ated with malt and beans. His buns 
are burned to a crisp. His different 
liquors, each with its own name, are 
all brewed from the same common 
brandy and honey. Some of the 
beverages seem compounded of sul- 
phuric acid and dried-up lemons, 


with saltpeter or ashes in place of 
salt. . . . Wine or food brings four 
times its value.” 

There were as yet no playbills at 
this time. Two signs giving the name 
of the play were posted on the Rialto 
and the Piazetta, and these were the 
only public announcements of the 
night’s program. 

In 1715 the Mayor of Frankfurt, a 
German scholar named Johann 
Friedrich Uffenbach, visited Venice. 
His diary, which was published re- 
cently by Dr. E. Preussner of Salz- 
burg, gives an excellent account of 
the musical life in Venice at that 
period, and he frequently refers to 
Antonio Vivaldi, who at that time 
was Maestro di Cappella of the 
opera-house San Angelo. Here is a 
passage from the Uffenbach diary: 
“The German spectator attending 
the opera for the first time was 
amazed when the ladies and gentle- 
men sitting in their boxes started to 
spit tobacco, apple and orange peel 
down into the orchestra. The most 
attractive masks were the best liked 
targets, but Uffenbach was not 
spared, even though bareheaded. He 
would have loved to take some re- 
venge but there was no other choice 
than to buy a box and act accord- 
ingly. The theatre where all this hap- 
pened was the biggest opera-house in 
Venice, San Giovanni e Paolo. The 
whole auditorium was illuminated 
and decorated. Theatrical machines 
were in permanent motion and the 
main feature, the Temple of Saturn, 
three stories high, was equipped with 
numerous stairways, columns and 
statues. The statues were made out 
of glass, lighted from within. When- 
ever they were moved, a brilliant 
shimmering occurred. In other scenes 
mass-effects were presented: a crowd 
of elephants, camels and other ani- 
mals moved about mechanically, 
while the only existing live horses in 
Venice were dragged across the stage. 
The singers were mostly castrati, 
among them the famous Senesino 
and the illustrious Diamantini, high- 
ly applauded in spite of his age.” 

On February 4, 1715, Uffenbach 
makes the following note in_ his 
diary: “I spent a great deal of time 
at the Masquerade in the Ridotto 
until it was time to go to the opera. 
I went with friends to the 
opera-house San Angelo, which was 
smaller and not so splendid as the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Christmas choral 


NORMAND LOCKWOOD 


CAROL FANTASY 


For Mixed Chorus and Orchestra 


\ Collection of Five Christmas Carols 
1. Deck THe HALts 3. Away In A MANGER 
2. We THREE Kincs 4. O TANNENBAUM 
5. WHEN THE WINTER SUN 
Piano or Organ, with optional Trumpets I-II, and Timpani 
(Parts included) 
Orchestral material available on rental 
Choral Score $.60 


Vocal Score............. $1.50 





HENRY PURCELL 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEM 
“BEHOLD, I Bring You GLap TipINGs” 


For Bass Solo, Mixed Chorus, Strings with Organ 
(Piano or Harpsichord), Two Tenors or Women’s 
Voices, ad lib. 

Original Edition by Schott and Co. Ltd. — London 


Score $3.00 String Parts. each $.40 


Vocal Score $.30 





DAVID KRAEHENBUEHL 


THE STAR SONG 
A Christmas Chorus 
For S.S.A.T.B. — a cappella 
Price sane D 





ARNOLD SCHONBERG 


PEACE ON EARTH 


“FRIEDE AUF ERDEN” 
In English and German 
For Mixed Chorus — a cappella 
Original Edition by Schott and Co. Ltd. — London 
Price................$1.00 


music 





For church, home 
and school . . . a wide 


variety of Carols and 
Hymns to brighten 


the holiday season 


MIXED CHORUS 


Att Arounp THE CuristMAs TREE.........Kline (Stickles) 


*ANcEL To THE SHEPHERDS, THE (S.S.A.T.B.) 
Topfft (Ross) 
Away In A MANGER. Ress ...Plettner 
Berore THE Paine Or THE Stars 
(Sop. Solo—Two Trumpets).....Kanitz 








"GAROL OCS cAG ACs) See loti Cory 
Cuitp Jesus TERENAS Me SE Remo e eee Bayley 
CuristMAs LEGEND, A. 4 -sananensiraieec VEIT OE 

*Ipeo Griorta In Excersis Deo (S.S.A.T.B.) 

Kraehenbuehl 
Lone Years AGo oon arabrant 
*Make We Merry sc ae 
*NoeEL (Contralto Solo) secs Warmer 


*Once On A Time Curist Came To Us Here 
(Soprano Solo)....Cornelius (Norden) 
SHEPHERDS, THE (Soprano Solo).......Cornelius (Norden) 
Sirent Nicut (S.A.B.—Unison Choir or Solo).....Gruber 
*Sonce Acatnst Bores, A (S.S.A.T.B.)......... Kraehenbuehl 
meee Marx (Fitch) 
one raehenbuehl 
sciiveieendisan Wan 
Reger (Mack) 


Sone To THE VircIN...... 
*THERE Is No Rose (S.S.A.T.B.).. 
*TweELVE Days Or CHRISTMAS, THE. 


ViRGIN’S SLUMBER SONG, THE 


WOMEN'S VOICES 
At Nino Jesus (The Holy Child) ... Elaine 
Anp Tue AnceL Woke Tue Suepuerps (S.S.A.A.)..Nin 


BerorE THE PALING OF THE STARS 
(S.S.A.A.—Sop. Solo—Two Trumpets).....Kanitz 





*CuristMaAs Lutiasy, A. (Ten. or Bar. Solo)......... Willan 
Curistmas Sone, A....... ae Croker 
Sone To THE VIRGIN (S.A.) ween Marx (Fitch) 
Sone To THE VIRGIN (S.S.A.) woccccsccscnseMarx (Fitch) 
*Two Christmas Carols (S.S.A.A.) .occcceoooscnennensnnennd Ogers 
1, GentLe Mary 
2. Peace On Eartu 
VirGIN’s SLUMBER Sone, THE.......................Reger (Beckers) 


MEN'S VOICES 


*Vircin’s SLUMBER Sonc, THE (T.T.B.B.) 
Reger (Schweiger) 
*Wetcome Yue (T.T.B.B.—Bar. Solo with opt. S.S.A. 
Ending)..... Willan 


* Denotes a capella 


Publishers and Importers of Fine Music 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


1 WEST 47th STEET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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From its full-cast plate and hard 
maple pin plank to its double ve- 
neered case, every detail of this spe- 
cial school piano is engineered for 
long, carefree service. The Style 10 
Everett is also a standout performer. 
Extra string length needed for full, 
resonant tone is provided by the 44- 


a professional piano 





in performance! 


inch height. Full size action permits 
unexcelled playing ease, too. Before 
you buy any school piano, learn why 
hundreds of schools and colleges 
standardize with Everett, America’s 
most popular school piano. AND... 
one of the lowest priced. 


styie 10 EVENE 


EVERETT PIANO .CO., DIVISION OF MERIDAN CORP., 


OCTOBER, 1955 


FACTS... 


A copy of “Report No. 10,” 
a factual rundown on 
school piano specifications, 
is yours on request. 





SOUTH HAVEN 1, MICHIGAN 





Isadora Duncan's 


Dance of Life 


MARIA-THERESA anything to her after the tragic loss 
of her children by drowning. She 
had dared it many times. She saw 
too much, and so the thread even- 
tually broke. 

Isadora had the courage and the 
faith to plunge into the deepest 
abysses of human emotions and into 

SADORA DUNCAN was far more than just a fine dancer. A world-figure, the fatality of her passions, learning 

an astounding genius and inspired artist, she was both a visionary and from every experience and paying 

a revolutionary in the creation of her dance. the price for her daring. She was 
Isadora’s ideas and art were no mere abstractions but related in one true to herself in the quest of life— 

way or another to the reality of experience with such inexhaustible relevance _ life in all its forms—and because she 
that the future is bound to confirm and even increase its meaningfulness. saw it “human, all too human’’— 

Of course, I am very well aware 
how impossible it is to evoke Isadora 
and her art through the medium of 
the written word, and of my inade- 
quacy to describe her dancing, which 
was plastically perfect, fluid and of 
infinite nuances—a sensitive emblem 
of the complete “expression-scala” 
in music, whose every impulse 
turned this music quite naturally 
into dance. 

Her restless psychic sensibility, her 
vivid imagination was in constant 
contact with the genius of living 
and dead artists, and her extraordin- 
ary power of vision drove her from 
one pole to the other, from instinct 
to supreme consciousness, swinging 
like a pendulum from the world of 
passion to the height of purest light. 
Seeking a relative adjustment be- 
tween the excesses of her dionysian 
ecstasy, her sardonic wit, and her 
divine human understanding, she 
was doomed by the judgment of 
men and gods. Death did not mean 





Maria-Theresa was one of the original 
six dancing pupils of Isadora Duncan and 
is today an active exponent of her art, 
representing the current embodiment of the 
genius of her ideal. She is now preparing 
a book, analyzing and interpreting the phi- : 
losophy handed down to her by the unique Top (1.) Liesel; (r.) Margot. Below (1. to r.) Irma, Theresa, Anna, Erika. 


Isadora herself. Photo by Arnold Genthe 





Isadora and her “Isadorables” 
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she could measure her own passion- 
ate blindness and transform it into 
vision and art. 

Her whole existence was in fact 
the dramatization of life achieved 
only through an utter disregard for 
social conventions or the moral rules 
of ordinary mortals, She made her 
art like a rich and beautiful tissue 
in which the images of her own life 
were interwoven with the lives of 
other geniuses and artists. Gifted 
with infinite grace and _ loveliness, 
her powerful presence could wipe 
out any amtagonistic resistance, 
sweeping along to a final goal even 
should it lead her to disaster. For 
her, all was drama,—a continuous 
drama, obeying the fatalistic demon 
in herself, laughing at life and reck- 
lessly provoking the gods, until at 
the end she was caught in her spec- 
tacular conception and died as dra- 
matically as she had lived. 

Where is the modern author to 
write the tragedy of Isadora? It is a 
drama worthy of an Aeschylus, the 
apotheosis of a great character which 
would remind a later humanity that 
there was a noble human being liv- 
ing in our day, flashing like an 
electric thunderstorm across our time 
and exposing the abysmal insignifi- 
cance of our dwarfed emotional 
existence in pursuit of a phantom 
reality. 

She was another Klytemnestra, 
capable of .tragic action, and yet as 
profoundly human as Electra, crys- 
tallizing in one character both sides 
of the Universal Feminine,—the 
creative and the destructive. 

Isadora could be a happy, gener- 
ous soul. She rejoiced in the wonders 
of Nature and believed in the miracle 
of love. The celestial beauty of the 
firmament and the grandiose rhythm 
of the sea inspired her vision with 
magnificent slow dances. The spon- 
taneity of animals, the febrile move- 
ments of flowers, all revealed their 
secrets to her and thus could incite 
her to invent new dance forms, Her 
all-embracing gestures, expressing 
the magnificence of her being, were 
initiated in the enchantment of the 
earth. 

I remember Isadora face to face 
with the unspeakable beauty of Na- 
ture, silent in contemplation of 
superhuman ideas, One day she was 
standing beyond the violet moun- 
tains of the Hymettos, in Greece, on 
the hill of Kopanos overlooking the 
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Maria-Theresa as of Today 
Photo by Walter E. Owens 








Acropolis, the sapphire-blue Aegean 
Sea, the city of Athens, the silver- 
green olive groves leading to the 
sacred shrine of Eleusis, and directly 
in front of her the austere but 
golden-hued marble-veined bowl of 
Attica, bathed in the exuberant glow 
of the sunset. A gentle breeze, like a 
caress, like the breath of an unseen 
god, swayed around her, and the in- 
toxicating fragrance of wild honey 
and thyme filled the air with its in- 
sinuating flavor. She seemed to feel 
the presence of Pan in the exhilara- 
ting beauty of Nature, suddenly 
opening her arms wide with vibra- 
ting exultation, tossing her head 
ecstatically upward; a mysterious 
light began to shine in her eyes, all 
the paganistic element of her being 
surged upwards to life and dionysian 
joy. 

The mysteries of Eleusis,—here 
they were again,—dead for thousands 
of years,—evoked spontaneously un- 
der the summer sky and warm com- 
mand of the Attic sun, implicit in 
the all-embracing gesture of Isa- 
dora’s beautiful arms. 

Magnificent, generous and loving, 
she had sudden aversions, and so 
through the impetus of her person- 
ality she often brought her most 
perfect ideas to frustration. In a 
world of mechanical make-believe, 
she seemed like a child lost in the 
woods, and because of her utter im- 
practicality in relation to ordinary, 
daily life, it was impossible for any- 
body to live permanently with her. 


As with so many other great genius- 
es, hers was to be the solitary road. 

How could it be otherwise? Her 
nature was so different from that of 
others that it had to obey rules of 
its own, sharing the life of great 
men, absorbing their personalities 
like a great mother, to become the 
reincarnation of their ideas; she un- 
derstood the ever-recurring truth of 
rhythm in philosophy, in religion, in 
poetry, in love, in art, in music and 
in Nature: that all life is a great 
Dance. Her extraordinary gift for 
philosophical meditation and the 
metaphysical beauty of the Dance 
has often been misunderstood by the 
imaginatively dull. The narrow- 
minded objected to her “audacity” 
in dancing to the music-dramas of 
great composers! 

All her life she studied: the Greek 
tragedies, Shakespeare, Walt Whit- 
man, the Bible, the apocalyptic draw- 
ings and poems of William Blake, 
the symbolism of Greek sculpture 
and Michelangelo, and the lives and 
compositions of all the great poets 
and composers. 

She was more than a great dancer. 
She was an intellectual force. Such 
force can be expressed in the Dance 
as well as in words or in other forms. 
Her dancing, her movements, her 
means of expression were dominated 
by lucid and thoughtful strength of 
mind, yet, at the same time, it was a 
deep and passionate human experi- 
ence. 

It was she who, coming at the 
beginning of this century into the 
world of art and Dance, when danc- 
ing was merely a matter of the legs, 
artificial, formal, corrupt, when 
Fokine and the Russian ballet had 
not been heard of yet, when Victor- 
ianism had stifled the dance or made 
it hide in shame as it degenerated 
into vulgar routines in obscene 
cabarets or vaudeville, instilled a 
soul into the Dance and brought the 
cleansing fire of natural feeling and 
natural actions, thus humanizing 
the Dance and restoring it to its 
rightful sphere, on a par with music 
and the other arts. Raising the Dance 
into the aura of music, poetry and 
drama, Isadora gave it a new di- 
mension, — bringing together into 
one all-embracing concept poetry, 
tragedy, religious aspiration, fantasy, 
music and classic idealism. 

She gave the Dance a new com- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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They Ridiculed Amateur Musicians A Century Ago 


HE cartoons below, from the Bettmann Archive, 
New York, illustrate the contemptuous attitude of 
the public of the 1850’s toward non-professional par- 
ticipation in music. Today there is a marked difference 
in the feeling of tolerance and the active encourage- 
ment of recreational playing and singing. The musical 


amateur is no longer an object of scorn, but recognized 
as a most valuable member of the community, stimulat- 
ing the enjoyment of music for its own sake and 
building an appreciative audience for the performances 
of the great artists. “Music for Everybody” is not a 
mere slogan but a living reality. 





THE ANVIL CHORUS 


This sketch, from the mid-19th century, is by no means 
unduly exaggerated. Two pianists are winning the applause 
of one admirer and the swooning rapture of another, while 
two others express their annoyance at the competitive tur- 
moil, supplied by the noise of fire-tongs, poker and shovel 
and uplifted glasses in the background, 





PAGANINI MODERNE 


Honoré Daumier drew this cartoon in 1842, 





THE MUSIC LESSON 


As in Rossini’s Barber of Seville, the handsome music 
teacher stirs the emotions of his feminine pupil, while the 
typical duenna sits in the background, letting Nature take 
its course. The stories of such musical flirtations were end- 
less, and still make the rounds. Today teachers and pupils 
are more interested in music than in romance, 





AN AMATEUR TROMBONIST OUT OF HIS DEPTH 
An illustration by Randolph Caldicott for the story, The Two Trombones, 


with the title above. There is no mistaking his by F. Robson, 1871. The implication is that amateurs should stay out of 


satirical intentions, 
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dance bands, which even in those days had their pride and their traditions. 
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BAND & ORCHESTRA 
Two Dramatic Selections CHORAL MUSIC 
By Leroy Abudersou _ 
Y 2034 AWAY IN A MANGER (Children’s Voices) 
(Manson) .-..... 15 
A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 2033 GOOD CHRISTIAN MEN, REJOICE (Manson) .20 
A lively instrumental setting of familiar Christmas music S.S.A. 
: : ig Stn A 601 *A CHILD IS BORN OF MARY (Waterhouse & 
including — ‘‘Joy To The World, Deck The Halls With wee ..... 20 
Boughs Of Holly," “‘God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen,” “Good 586 CHRISTMAS BELLS (Longfellow & McCollin) .25 
King Wencesias,” “Hark, The Herald Angeis Sing,” “Silent 569 *FALAN-TIDING (Tyrolese Carol) (Bell) ..... 1s 
Night,” “Jingle Bells," and “Come, All Ye Faithful. 602 *FOUR CAROLS (Optional Celesta) (Mellers)  .25 
Full Band 6.00 Symphonic Band 8.00 587 THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE HYMN (Howard) ... .25 
Orchestra — Set A 5.00 Set B 7.00 Set C 9.00 
S.A.T.B. 
j 245 *A LOVELY ROSE IS SPRUNG 
SLEIGH RIDE (Munsterberg- Ward) | 20 
47 *A RED-BIRD IN A GREEN TREE (Harris) _.... .25 
A gay and picturesque musical portrait of a horse-drawn 52 *AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKIN’ (Strom-Harris) , .15 
sleigh moving melodically over the snow to the sound of 283 *BABE SO SWEET, THE (Carol) (Gray-Jacob) .20 
sleigh bells and the emphatic crack of a whip. Rich melody 93 BELLS OVER BETHLEHEM (Palestinian 
— twinkling humor — a must for Band and Orchestra. Ciwistmes Corot) (Shure) sad 
Full Band 4.00 Symphonic Band 6.00 192 BETHLEHEM ROAD (Christmas Song) 
¢ are S (White & Greenlund) 20 
Orchestra — Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 87 CHRISTMAS DAY (Traditional German Tune) 
(Anderson) -20 
BAND 58 *CHRISTMAS FOLK SONG (Reese & 
Lynn-Harris) as 
YULETIDE OVERTURE By Philip J. Lang 53 *HE CAME ALL SO STILL (Strom-Harris) _.... 1s 
Full Band 6.00 Symphonic Band 8.00 38 HE SHALL FEED HIS FLOCK LIKE A SHEPHERD 
(From ‘‘The Messiah’) (Handel-Scholin) -..... -20 
163 *IN A MANGER (with Soprano Solo, SSA 
ORCHESTRA echo choir) (Senob) .25 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS FANTASY 225 MYSTIC CHERUBIM SONG (Harter-Foltz) ... .20 
By Henry Sopkin 270 NOEL (SATB & Junior Choir-Sopranos) 
(with Optional Piano) (Tombacher) _........... -20 
Set A 400 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 147. SHEPHERDS OF OLD (Scholin) _......-..---.-- 15 


269 *STAR OF THE MYSTIC EAST (Carol) 
New Operetta (Daniel & Rubbra) Ue. Avs 


227 TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS ienaiae ae 25 


7 44 cy 
Che First Christmas “= a Sn > 


Solo) (Carolyn & Frank Groff) Riis at: 

A Sacred Operetta by ISABEL MASON 86 WHAT CHILD IS THIS (Old English Suseh a 

In Collaboration with THE SISTERS OF CHARITY of THE annlecmappcannee a 

COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT, NEW YORK ees OVERTURE (Lona) (6 er. te 
APPROVED BY THE COMMISSION ON MUSIC T.T.B.B. 

OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 1112 CHRIST IS NIGH (Kjelson-Foltz) .15 


An original musical setting to match the extreme beauty of hla eaiaicenbisiciiitstipes 


man's greatest religious story. The entire Christmas story, 
with a narrator reading biblical passages and further dra- A CHRISTMAS Operetta For Childrent 


matized with soloists and chorus. For Women's Voices or TERRY’S CHRISTMAS 


Mixed Voices. ; by ELIZABETH RANDOLPH and LYDIA PERERA 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 


4 MILLS Oe Om INC. 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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No. 275 Cornet 
in BO and A 
No. 217 Lightweight 

Trumpet 

in Bb and A 
No. 225 Trumpet 

in Bb and A 


No. 412 Trombone 
in Bb 














BUESCHER— 
rue Clone 


The Perfect Voice 
for the 
Gifted Student 








In every band or orchestra there are students whose 
abilities really flower. Through study, skilled direc- 
tion, and innate talent, these boys and girls progress 
much faster than the competent students around them. 

In these first stages of creative musicianship, talent 
must be carefully fostered if it is to develop its fullest 
expression. And, of all the instruments available, 
Buescher “400’s” best encourage the growth of the 
sensitive Creative musician. 

Each Buescher ‘400” is the unique product of 
the world’s finest brass instrument craftsmen. With 
the tools of the present and the skills of the years, 
these men pour a wealth of attention into the small- 
est detail of each “400.” The instruments clearly 
show it. Each Buescher ‘‘400” is an investment in 
a talent’s growth. More brilliant accomplishment is 
the dividend. 

Discover the distinctive musical qualities of a Bues- 
cher “400” at your Buescher dealers. Just $225.00 
with deluxe case, federal tax included. 


s 4» 
MADE BY MASTERS ALS PLAYED BY ARTISTS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





Why, Ny 
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BAND SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY THROUGH THE YEARS 


Contains: Great Day, More Than You Know, (Concert Size) 
Time On My Hands, Without A Song, Drums In My Heart With Optional S.A.T.B. Choral Arrangement 


May be played with or without S.A.T.B. Mixed Chorus Set A—$4.00 * Set B—$5.50 * Set C—$7.00 
Full Band $8.00 ° Symphonic Band $12.00 


THROUGH THE YEARS 
(Concert Size) 
May be played with or without Cornet or Trombone Solo 
Full Band $6.00 * Symphonic Band $9.00 














CHORAL 


& 
TIME ON MY HANDS THROUGH THE YEARS 
(Octavo Size) S.A.T.B. * T.T.B.B. ° S.S.A.A. 
Full Band $2.50 ° Symphonic Band $4.00 $.S.A. © S.A. 
e DRUMS IN MY HEART 
DRUMS IN MY HEART S.A.T.B, © T.7.B.B. * T.7.B. ° S.A. 
Includes ot a Formation WITHOUT & SONG 
S.A.T.B. ° T.T.B.B. ° S.S.A.A. 
WITHOUT A SONG T.T.B. * S.S.A. * S.A. 
(Street Size) GREAT DAY 
GREAT DAY S.A.7.B. ° T.1.B.B. © T.T.B. 
(Street Size) S.S.A. ° S.A. 











Full Band $1.5 ¢ Symphonic Band $2.25 TIME ON MY HANDS 


S.A.T.B. © 1.7.B.B. ¢ S.S.A. * S.A. 


MORE THAN YOU KNOW 


S.A.T.B. * T.T.B.B. ° S.S.A. 







INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 



















25¢ each 
(with Conductor Scores) & 
em tear VINCENT YOUMANS 
DRUMS IN MY HEART SELECTION 
(with Drum Solo) Mixed oe S.A.T.B. 
Choral Part 30c 
GREAT DAY Piano Score with ome Part 50c 
WITHOUT A SONG 
Complete With Score $1.75 ° Extra Parts, each 25¢ 
Clarinet Quartet 
THROUGH THE YEARS 
Complete With Score $1.50 °* Extra Parts, each 25¢ 
* WITHOUT A SONG 
Brass Quartet Db * Eb* F°G 
THROUGH THE YEARS THROUGH THE YEARS 
Complete With Score $1.50 °¢ Extra Parts, each 25¢ C °¢ Db ° Eb ° F 
sil e iat MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
rombone varte 
GREAT CAY 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
Complete With Score $1.50 °* Extra Parts, each 25¢ DRUMS IN MY HEART 
e TIME ON MY HANDS 
Saxophone Quartet ia 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 





Complete With Score $1.50 °* Extra Parts, each 25c 









THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION . 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Sales Agent for; Robbins Music Corporation ® Leo Feist, Inc. © Miller Music Corporation 
































The Story of 


Vincent Youmans 


1898- 


1946 


INCENT YOUMANS, composer of the music for a dozen Broadway 
musical comedy successes, and for several years an important factor 
in the serious business of New York theatrical productions, was ambitious 
to compose music in the larger forms, of symphonic pattern, For despite the 
master touch of Youmans in the creation of melodies the nation likes to 
sing, he always regarded as a compromise the work that had brought him 


fame and fortune. 

Youmans was an invalid for sev- 
eral years before his death. After ill- 
ness had halted his compositional 
work for many months, he began the 
serious study of music along lines 
that had been interrupted by his 
early stage successes. He delved into 
the intricacies of harmony and in- 
strumentation and incidentally in- 
dulged an extra-curricular hobby in 
the study of the development of 
liturgical music. Youmans was fortu- 
nate in having found masters and 
facilities for these studies in a loca- 
tion that permitted him to work and 
at the same time play at his favorite 
sport, deep-sea fishing. For the mu- 
sic school of Loyola University, in 
New Orleans, where he spent his 
study hours, is so conveniently lo- 
cated that he had little difficulty in 
dividing his time between his music 
and his chief recreation on the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Vincent Youmans regarded his 
memorable musical comedy successes 
merely as means to an end. He had 
little interest in popular music as a 
youngster. His mastery of the piano 
began almost as soon as he could 
walk, and his early training was 
along formal and classical lines, 

He knew more of Bach than of 
Berlin when his World War enlist- 
ment in the Navy and his resultant 
assignment to an entertainment unit 
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in the Great Lakes Training Station 
turned his attention to music of the 
popular type. He regarded the two 
decades that intervened,—a period 
that brought him world fame among 
the creators of popular music,—as 
merely an interlude in his musical 
education. 

Youmans’ earlier musical activities 
were regarded by his family as a 
cultural side of his general educa- 
tion. He himself gave serious thought 
to engineering and did not think 
of music as a profession. A few 
months before he was to have en- 
tered Yale, he quit his prep school 
for a Wall Street position. His entry 
into popular music was more or less 
an accident, beginning with his first 
post-war job in a New York music 
publishing house. 


Biographical Details 


Vincent Youmans was a native of 
New York City, born Sept. 27, 1898, 
of mixed English-Irish parentage on 
both sides. His father’s name for 
many years was identified with a 
chain of hat stores in the Metropoli- 
tan area. He attended Trinity School 
at Mamaroneck, New York and 
prepared for college at Heathcote 
Hall, Rye, New York. Yale was his 
goal,—an uncle had been a personage 





of the preceding generation at New 
Haven, coxswain of the Yale Fresh- 
man crew of 1888. But as he neared 
graduation from the prep school, 
engineering lost its lure. He vetoed 
the course at Yale’s famous scientific 


school, Sheffield, for a career in 
finance, and started in a modest posi- 
tion in Wall Street in the summer 
of 1916. 

The next year found him in the 
Navy. Discovery of his musical talent 
at the Great Lakes Training Station 
resulted in an assignment that pre- 
vented his getting overseas. For 
Youmans, the war was chiefly a series 
of musical shows, in the composition 
and production of which he was 
called on to share. Thus he became 
suddenly interested in music of the 
popular type, and with the end of 
the war he gravitated into the music 
publishing houses of his native city. 

His flair for original composition 
was at once apparent among the sea- 
soned professionals, By 1920 he had 
qualified for membership in the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, organized six 
years before by Victor Herbert, and 
just beginning to assume an impor- 
tant place in the musical life of the 
nation. 

Youmans’ first theatrical success 
was the colorful musical comedy, 
Two Little Girls in Blue. Starring 
the late Jack Donahue and the Fair- 
banks Twins, this tuneful work was 
the formal introduction of Youmans 
to the music-loving playgoers of 
America. One of its songs, Oh, Me, 
Oh, My, Oh, You! became a hit. 
His No, No, Nanette had Tea for 
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Two and the lilting J Want to Be 
Happy. Shows with their song hits 
that followed included Oh Please, 
starring Beatrice Lillie and Charles 
Winninger, with J Know That You 
Know; Hit The Deck, Youmans’ 
own production, in 1927, with Hal- 
lelujah and Sometimes I’m Happy, 
(recently brought to the screen by 
M-G-M); Great Day, in 1929, another 
Youmans production, with title num- 
ber, Without a Song and More Than 
You Know; Smiles, in 1930, with 
Time on My Hands; and Through 
the Years, in 1931, with another great 
title song and Drums in My Heart. 

Musical comedy had _ passed _ its 
zenith, and motion pictures had be- 
come a dominant factor in the 
amusement habits of the nation 
when Hollywood called Youmans in 
1933. As his initial task, he created 
the music for the first of the Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers musical 
films, the memorable Flying Down 
to Rio. In this the songs Carioca, 
Orchids in the Moonlight and Fly- 
ing Down to Rio bore new evidence 
to the sure touch of the composer. 

But after a few months’ intensive 
work in Hollywood, Youmans was 
advised by his physicians to seek 
health in the high altitude of 
Colorado. ‘Thus the stream of capti- 
vating new melodies suddenly ceased. 

Youmans’ absence from the crea- 
tive side of popular music, however, 
was not immediately realized outside 
of his professional associates, for the 
perennial popularity of his songs 
kept his work consistently in the 
foreground of the musical scene. 
Such songs as Tea For Two, I Want 
to Be Happy, Drums in My Heart 
and many others that had contrib- 
uted to his stage success had earned 
places in the libraries of standard 
music, and their creator had achieved 
high standing among the American 
composers of all time. 

For all his successes, he was ex- 
tremely modest, almost shy, until he 
warmed up to a discussion of music. 
He retained his youthful enthusiasm 
for the stage and screen, but insisted 
on regarding his contribution as 
merely time service, a_ series of 
stepping-stones toward his goal of 
composing music in the larger forms. 

Youmans was dark, of small, well- 
knit stature, His deep-sea fishing was 
accomplished in speed boats of his 
own design. His ruddy complexion 
and lithe, active body bespoke the 
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effects of much time out of doors. 
He made his eastern home in a 
Westchester County suburb of New 
York, with a fishing headquarters in 
another home on the Jersey coast. 
His winter quarters were in New 
Orleans, where life was a happy com- 
bination of fishing in the Gulf and 
study at Loyola. 

Because of his intermittent visits 
to New York, Youmans acquired a 
reputation, which he deprecated, of 
elusiveness. With his vast acquaint- 
ance among people of the stage and 
screen and music, he had a host of 
friendships, to the cultivation of 
which he devoted a large share of 
his time. 


During his long illness, Youmans 
sought health in various parts of the 
country. He was undergoing treat- 
ment in New York City when doctors 
advised him to go to Denver. How- 
ever, his death on April 5, 1946 oc- 
curred within a few weeks of his 
arrival, 

Among the collaborators writing 
lyrics for his songs are Otto Har- 
bach, Oscar Hammerstein II, Irving 
Caesar, Gus Kahn, B. G. De Sylva, 
William Cary Duncan, Leo Robin, 
Harold Adamson and Clifford Grey. 





The materials for this biographi- 


cal sketch were supplied by ASCAP. 





Writing with 
Vincent Youmans 


IRVING CAESAR 


VEN though we wrote only three 

hit songs together, they all left 
their mark on the history of popular 
music in America: / Want to Be 
Happy, Tea for Two and Sometimes 
I’m Happy. The first two were in 
the most successful of the Vincent 
Youmans shows, No, No, Nanette; 
the third was in Hit the Deck, which 
didn’t do so badly either. 

Each of these songs had a_ back- 
ground that has been kept more or 
less a secret since the untimely death 
of their composer. Youmans was in- 
clined to be miserly with his tunes 
and hated to see them wasted. No, 
No, Nanette opened in 1924 with- 
out either of our hits in the score, 
and the show flopped in both Detroit 
and Cincinnati. Harry Frazee, the 
producer, also known as a_ baseball 
man, was frantic, but Youmans re- 
fused to show him Tea for Two. 

Fortunately Frazee heard us play- 
ing it for some of the chorus-girls 
and immediately insisted on its in- 
clusion before the Chicago opening. 
The joke about that song is that it 
represents the only case on record 
of a “dummy” lyric that was re- 
tained, word for word, in the finished 
song. Most authors, when asked to 
set words to a complete tune, write 
out a set of often meaningless syl- 





lables to establish the rhythm and 
the rhyme scheme, basing their final 
text upon this skeleton. 

Youmans had called me up to give 
me the melody now known as Tea for 
Two just as I was about to go to a 
party at Gertie Lawrence’s. We got 
together on the song immediately, 
and I hastily jotted down the rather 
absurd words, with their tricky 
rhymes. Youmans took them seri- 
ously, and I later admitted that I 
couldn’t think of any improvements. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Pedier Woodwinds 
Are Featured in 


{ Jisneyland's 


Only Music Store! 
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Headed for first chair? 


Not all instruments will let you get there! That’s 
why it is so important, even for a beginner, to choose an instrument built 
in the tradition of finest quality. From beginner models to 
meticulous artist instruments, Pedler woodwinds are created for proper intonation, 
proper performance. Exceptional talent might take you to the first 
chair with a poor instrument. But why take that odds-long gamble? 
Make your choice from the Pedler woodwind family . . . famously 


handcrafted for students and professionals for more than four generations. 


PEDLER 


CUSTOMBUILT WOODWINDS 


The Pedier Company, Elkhart, Indiana 
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onion 2 hit 


... inspire 
student musicians jij 
across the country 






Throughout the country, youthful players, 
their teachers too, benefit from the know- 
ledge and inspiration of Rafael Mendez 
and his school clinics. This unusual artist 
enriches the talents and lives of these 
aspiring young musicians, and helps them 
to appreciate the standards of quality in 
performance ... and in instruments. 
Quality is an essential in every instrument 
bearing the OLDS name—to be 

reflected in the performances of a virtuoso 
like Rafael Mendez, as well as the proud 


student owners of OLDS. 





F. E. OLDS & SON 
Fullerton, Calif. 
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Concerning 


Women’s Choruses 


ALBERT P. STEWART 


TRANGELY enough, as director 

of the world’s largest chorus of 
women’s voices, I have often said 
“I dislike women’s choruses”; but 
I always qualify the statement with 
“when they sound the way most 
women’s choruses seem to sound.” 
I mean that they are uninteresting 
because they too often lack spirit, 
spice, vitality. 

I like sincere singing, spiritual 
singing, devout singing,—but all this 
should not add up to slow, mopey, 
lifeless singing. May I add another 
of my much-used observances? ‘“Too 
much music is loud without con- 
viction and soft without devoutness.” 

The world’s largest group of 
women’s voices, the Indiana State 
Home Demonstration Chorus, will 
soon celebrate its twentieth birth- 
day. This gigantic chorus is com- 
posed of 92 individual county 
choruses, comprising approximately 
5,000 voices, which rehearse and per- 
form as separate entities throughout 
the year and combine as the State 
Chorus on special occasions and once 
each year in the beautiful Hall of 
Music at Purdue University for their 
annual Festival Day. 

The directors of each of these 
choruses work in direct contact with 
our office throughout the year, and 
it is at the request of these directors 
that I prepare a criticism on each 
individual chorus performance at the 
Festival. Here are some excerpts 
from those reports which may apply 
to choral performances elsewhere 
and might be of value to other di- 
rectors, even though they represent 
only one man’s opinion. 

It seems that some groups are 
good and some not so good,——but 





Albert Stewart has made an enviable rep- 
ulation as director of various musical activi- 
ties at Purdue University, including the 
conducting of the famous glee club, which 
toured Europe with great success, and the 
organization and development of the In- 
diana State Home Demonstration Chorus 
of women’s voices. 
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I care not how good or how poor 
your members are, or your director, 
or your accompanist, over-all effect 
is influenced somewhat by the size 
of your group. There are good small 
groups, but these are the excep- 
tions, Thirty-five to forty-five-member 
choruses have less individual voice 
difficulty and better balance, there- 
fore I heartily recommend a group of 
at least this size in order to insure 
a choral fullness of sound and satis- 
factory results in general. 

Some groups lack spice in their 
singing, probably because of the age 
of the members, in many cases, 
rather than any inherent want of 
vivacity. Audiences should be stim- 
ulated by choral singing; too much 
subdued singing falls short of such 
stimulation. 


Need for Contrast 


Dynamics will help to “sell’’ mu- 
sic more than any other one thing. 
To appreciate “hot” we should have 
experienced “cold.” So it is with 
music. To have “louds’ we must 
have “softs”; pianissimos and fortis- 
simos used intelligently and_ inter- 
changeably, with clever transitions, 
make real music out of printed pages 
of notes. 

Strive for the feeling of reaching, 
extending beyond the group, with 
throbbing, pulsated singing,—keep- 
ing your music “alive.” An audience 
thirsts for a fulfillment of the desire 
to be “flooded” with music. Main- 
tain enthusiasm, honest enjoyment, 
a real thrill in music for both singer 
and audience, and you are likely to 
be a successful director. 

Sacred music does not have to be 
slow and lifeless in order to be de- 
vout in its interpretation or its per-- 
formance, “Soft” does not necessarily 
mean “slow,” and “loud” does not 
necessarily mean “fast”; in fact, there 
is no connection between the two. 

Pitch and intonation are of course 





extremely important. Teach your 
group to listen,—listen to the piano, 
listen to one another, listen to them- 
selves and to the group as a whole. 

Most choruses are good or bad in 
direct proportion to the ability of 
their directors. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a chorus is not as strong in ma- 
terial as the director wants and 
demands. But, generally speaking, 
the listener quite properly judges the 
director by the results obtained. 

A good director keeps control at all 
times. Once a director loses the upper 
hand, he is finished. Commanding 
authority, without obvious dicta- 
torial coercion, is a possible ideal, 
with personality always playing a 
leading role. 

Selection of music is important. 
Novelty numbers are fun and often 
effective, but I would not use novelty 
numbers alone when a group is 
limited in time. A variety of mater- 
ial can be adapted to a brief ap- 
pearance as well as a complete pro- 
gram, exhibiting the singers to the 
best advantage. 

There are songs that are not strict- 
ly women’s songs. The director's 
selection should be carefully made 
in relation to the performing 
group,—its type and its practical 
capabilities. 

Music, in the final analysis, is an 
expression of life. Life has beauty, 
but it also has ugliness. Life has both 
love and hate, laughter and _ tears, 
joy and sorrow, excitement and 
everyday hum-drum. Let us, as di- 
rectors, first analyze what we have to 
work with and then apply that 
analysis for the true expression and 
interpretation of words and music, 
as best we can. >>> 
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Radio 


N American musician travelling 

in Europe is likely to be vastly 
impressed by two aspects of Euro- 
pean musical life: the sheer quan- 
tity of musical activity prevailing 
everywhere and the role played by 
radio in this activity. The present 
writer recently had occasion to ap- 
pear as guest conductor with radio 
orchestras in Switzerland and Ger- 
many, collaborations which have 
been gratifying and eye-opening ex- 
periences. 

All radio broadcasting in Switzer- 
land and Germany is sectioned off 
into zones, each operating as an 
autonomous unit, Each particular 
zone’s musical output is in the hands 
of its own music department, which 
is invariably headed by an outstand- 
ing and highly proficient musical 
director. Classic examples are the 
composer Rolf Liebermann of Radio 
Zurich and R. Heinrich Strobel 
of the Suedwestfunks, Baden-Baden. 
“very single zone maintains its own 
symphonic orchestra and chamber 
music groups, and it is a well-known 
fact that many of these orchestras 
rival in excellence the older and 
more famous symphonic and oper- 
atic groups. What is even more im- 
pressive is the fact that most of these 
organizations have been created in 
the few years since World War II. 

Even more noteworthy are the 
artistic policies of radio orchestras 
in these countries, in that they vie 
with each other in the presentation 
of contemporary music. It is rare 
to find a broadcast concert without 
some new or unusual score pro- 
grammed, Moreover, many com- 
posers have been commissioned to 
write works especially for these or- 
chestras. The effect of such stimula- 
tion on the development of com- 





Paul Strauss is a young American con- 
ductor who has won great success abroad on 
the concert stage and in radio, 
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Music in Europe 


PAUL STRAUSS 





posers and their art is incalculable; 
and many works which have since 


found their wav into the concert 
halls of the world owe their exist- 
ence to these orchestras. 

The actual amount of 
played in Europe is staggering. 
Switzerland, a country with less than 
five million, maintains three radio 
orchestras, in Zurich, Lugano and 
Geneva, of which the last named 
boasts the renowned Orchestre de 
la Suisse Romande, under its fam- 
ous conductor Ernest Ansermet. 

Each of these fine orchestras is 
required to play at least two differ- 
ent programs weekly, sometimes 
more. The season is eleven months. 
A quick calculation shows that at 
this rate, with one first performance 
on each program, 228 works would 
be premiered every season, Of course 
this is a rough figure, But Rolf Lie- 
bermann of Radio Zurich put the 
number of new works played during 
his 1954-55 season at 
dred. 

It should be added that all orches- 
tral musicians are engaged for life 
and enjoy the benefit of full pension 
after a required period of service, or 
at a certain age. The average work 
week is 27 hours. 

The $64,000 question is, of course, 
“Who pays?” The answer: ‘The 
People.” Every Swiss citizen owning 


music 


over a hun- 


a radio pays a yearly tax of 20 Swiss 
Francs, or about five dollars. This 
money supports not only the orches- 
tra, but the entire radio structure, 
including several excellent dramatic 
groups. The same situation exists in 
Germany, where there are excellent 
musical organizations in  Baden- 
Baden, Cologne, Hamburg, Frank- 
furt, Stuttgart and Berlin, the latter 
paid for with American funds, 

The record of accomplishment is 
enviable. ‘The music division of the 
Northwest German Radio in Ham- 
burg spent something over $30,000 
on a single performance of Schoen- 
berg’s opera, Aaron and Moses, last 
year. The group at Baden-Baden, 
under Heinrich Strobel, with the 
excellent Hans Rosbaud as conduc- 
tor, has been the motivating force 
behind the very important festival 
at Donaueschingen since the war. 
This is perhaps the most advanced 
of all music festivals, since all works 
played during a three-day period are 
commissioned expressly for the occa- 
sion. Only last June Baden-Baden 
played host to the annual “Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary 
Music” festival. 

One cannot help but draw an 
inevitable comparison with the situa- 
tion in our own country, where 
three major radio networks, N.B.C., 
C.B.S., and Mutual, have all dis- 
missed their orchestras within a ten 
year period, presumably because of 
the Commercial sponsors are 
seldom willing to pay for concerts, 
and when they have done so, they 
have made it clear that the impor- 
tant thing is the sale of the product 
to a large audience rather than the 
artistic principles involved. Nor can 
they be blamed for this practical 
attitude, 

It is an oft repeated truism that 
“music belongs to all of us.” If it 

(Continued on page 55) 
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HAT is supervision? What are 

the principal duties of a school 
music supervisor and how can he or 
she work to the best advantage? 
These are questions that confront 
us every day when the subject of 
music supervision or coordination 
comes up for discussion. Often I 
wonder if those people in super- 
visory Capacities ever stop and make 
an inventory of their work and their 
obligations to the communities 
where they are employed. 

So that we may gain a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the subject, 
it might be well if we look at the 
beginnings of general school super- 
vision. As soon as the Eastern Colon- 
ies had _ established schools, the 
courts ordered that teachers were to 
be employed who had certain religi- 
ous and moral qualities. Nothing 
was said concerning supervision by 
a higher authority because it was 
felt that if a teacher were duly quali- 
fied he could teach competently. 

About the year 1700 it was de- 
cided that special citizens’ commit- 
tees made up largely of the ministry 
should be appointed for the purpose 
of inspecting school buildings and 
equipment and to see how the pupils 
were progressing in their studies. 
Nothing concerning the methods, 
materials or supervision was men- 
tioned at this time. But the presence 
of too many ministers on these com- 
mittees did not prove successful, 
since most citizens felt that the 
schools are a public responsibility 





Arnold R. Thomas is Head of the Music 
Department at Lake Forest College, Illinois. 
He has had much practical experience in 
the field of music education, including that 
of a Music Supervisor. 
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bublic School 
Music Supervision 


ARNOLD R. THOMAS 


and that laymen should have a word 
to say occasionally. So, from about 
1721 on, the committees were made 
up of ministers and “others whom 
they invited.” 

The population of the cities 
swelled and schools grew to such an 
extent that often several teachers 
were holding classes in one building. 
Usually some one person who taught 
in the upper grades was given cer- 
tain duties such as maintaining dis- 
cipline, advising other teachers and 
looking after the general well-being 
of the school. More and more his 
responsibilities increased, until he 
was given the title of principal. 


Administration Problems 


The next one hundred years saw 
the establishment of several schools 
in each of the larger cities, bringing 
a new school official into the picture, 
the superintendent of schools. In the 
beginning this new school officer was 
bitterly opposed by the school boards, 
because up to this time they had 
been doing the administrative and 
supervisory work themselves. So the 
new officer was a minor administra- 
tor with limited powers, and at all 
times he was under the careful scru- 
tiny of the school board. This situa- 
tion still exists today in certain sec- 
tions of the United States. The 
school boards hold on to their ad- 
ministrative powers and the super- 
intendent is litthe more than a 
puppet. 

But this discussion is primarily 
concerned with supervision as ap- 
plied to public school music, What 
is the nature of this supervision? 
What are the principles that govern 


it and how can these principles best 
be used by the music supervisor? 
Supervision is an expert technical 
service, primarily concerned with 
studying and improving the condi- 
tions that surround education and 
child growth. It is leadership and the 
development of leadership within 
groups which are co-operatively (1) 
evaluating the educational product 
in the light of accepted objectives of 
education, (2) studying the teaching- 
learning situation to determine the 
antecedents of satisfactory and un- 
satisfactory pupil growth and achieve- 
ment, (3) improving the teaching- 
learning situation (4) evaluating the 
objectives, methods and outcomes of 
supervision. 

To be practical let us take an aver- 
age city with a population of 150,- 
000. From the standpoint of size this 
is ideal. Our model city has two 
Senior High Schools, each with a full- 
time music-teacher. There are three 
Junior High Schools, and each has a 
part-time teacher of music who is 
also responsible for other subjects in 
the curriculum. In the six elemen- 
tary schools the classroom teachers 
are responsible for their own music. 
For the first time the city has em- 
ployed a music supervisor who has 
had extensive training and teaching 
experience in both vocal and instru- 
mental music. His sole duty is the 
administration of programs of music 
education for the schools. Where 
does he begin? What are his aims? 
How will he get the co-operation of 
those general classroom and special 
teachers who are to work with him? 
(You will note that I say work with 
him not under him. From the very 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Top Cornet Artists 


are switching to the 


L$ : 





JAMES NEILSON, fine soloist, clinician and di- 
rector of music organizations (Oklahoma City 
University) ... one of many top artists who have 
recently switched to this new 28A Connstellation. 


(The CORNET that was *BORN” of RESEARCH!) 
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“CONN is on the move’’...and so are many fine cornet players! 
Since the introduction of this sensational new “cornet 
that looks like a trumpet,’ many top cornet artists, teachers 
and authorities such as James Neilson, have 
“switched” and are now playing the Conn 28A. No other 
instrument comes close to matching its remarkable 
playing advantages! Try it yourself, or have your students 
try it. Put it to every conceivable playing test and we 
know you'll agree—it’s the easiest-to-play of all cornets. .. 
the truest in pitch, best in tune, most perfectly 


matched in tonal quality. See your dealer, soon. 


Free BROCHURE 


The “whole story” about the 28A 
Connstellation cornet—in color, 
with cornet pictured /ifesize! Mail cou- 
pon, letter or postal TODAY. 
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World’s First and Only Cornet 


with These Important Playing Features 


ye SEAMLESS “ELECTRO-D” BELL 
ye ACOUSTICALLY-CORRECT MOUTHPIPE 
> NON-CORRODING “MICRO-FINISH” 


3% SCIENTIFICALLY CONTROLLED 
“CALI-BORE” 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN Ltd. 
Dept. 1022 Elkhart, Indiana 
Send FREE 28A Connstellation Cornet Brochure without obligation. 
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Warr Disney’s fabulous Disneyland amusement 
park in Anaheim, California features America’s fa- 


vorite band instruments... Martin. Several window 
displays in the park’s only musical instrument store* 
picture the role of band instruments in the good 
old days. One of the windows, all of which have 
dioramic-type backgrounds, features the German 
Band figures pictured above. Other windows depict 
a musical professor and his pupil, a band concert, 
and a reproduction of band instruments being made 
in Martin’s original shop of 1904. 


Disneyland, designed to entertain as many as 50,000 








people daily, cost an estimated $17,000,000. Located 
26 miles southwest of Los Angeles in Anaheim, the 
park already ranks as a major tourist attraction. 
Whenever your travels take you to Southern Cali- 
fornia, put Disneyland at the top of your “must see” 
list. And while in Disneyland, visit the fascinating 
musical instrument store on Main Street. Mean- 
while, see your Martin dealer or write for informa- 
tion about the famous line of Martin band instru- 
ments... gateway to the enchanted land of music. 


*Wurlitzer Store, Main Street, U. S. A., Disneyland, 


Anaheim, California. 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


ELKHART - INDIANA 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


T is true that the medium of music is sound and that 
to appreciate and enjoy music one must actually 
hear music. At the same time it is also true that to 
appreciate and enjoy music with any degree of com- 
pleteness and depth, one must know something about 
it,—its nature and styles, its composers and performers, 
its human and social bases and inter-relations. 


The greatest and most universal source of this knowl- 


AESTHETICS AND THE 
MUSIC EDUCATOR 


JOHN H. MUELLER 


| the triune relationship of mu- 

sic in society,—composer, _per- 
former, and consumer,—the music 
educator is definitely on the con- 
sumer end, And by “educator” we 
mean not only the 
teacher, but by ex- 
tension also the 
conductors of or- 
chestras and other 
ensemble groups, 
and the administra- 
tors,—all of whom 
are engaged in the 
transmission of our 
musical heritage to the next gen- 
eration. 

As the intermediary between com- 
poser and ultimate consumer, the 
educator is the interpreter of music 
to the student, the adult audience 
and board members of the school 
and orchestra, This position imposes 
on him certain responsibilities in 
keeping the musical institutional 
machine going. He must protect a 
different vested interest than that of 
the composer; for he cannot be un- 
mindful of the nature and interests 
of the variegated audience who are, 
after all, the very reason for exist- 
ence of the whole musical structure. 
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It is evident that many composers do 
not realize (nor agree with) this, 
and perhaps some educators do not 
realize it fully and completely. 

Musical masterpieces are not tran- 
scendental abstractions, having an 
existence in a Platonic outer world; 
they are encumbered with mundane 
techniques, human interests and 
evaluations, which differ among dif- 
ferent social groups, and are con- 
stantly subject to controversy and 
change. It is in the midst of this mat- 
rix that the music educator sits and 
has his professional being. He re- 
quires scholarship to formulate his 
assumptions as his guide in reaching 
decisions on policy and practice. The 
corpus of scholarship which should 
supply this guidance we may call the 
discipline of musical aesthetics. 

As in all science, this discipline 
should emerge from the problems 
which the educator encounters in his 
daily routines. What are some of the 
problems? We shall itemize and 
elaborate sketchily a few. 

1) What is his responsibility to 
new music? Should he embrace the 
position of some modern composers 
that we have been too long cultivat- 
ing the music of the “court age” and 
that we need actively to push this 
aside in favor of music “more in 
tune with the spirit of our mate- 
rialistic and percussive age” even 
though it enrages the audience? The 





edge and insight is, of course, the printed word. And 
it is fitting that in this issue of the Music Journal, 
which centers attention on books about music pub- 
lished during the last twelve months, three authors of 
recent books in this area have turned their attention 
to music education. We welcome them to the Music 
Educators’ Round Table. 


—J.M.w. 


educator should have the penetra- 
tion to see that such a position has - 
several “built-in” or “concealed” as- 
sumptions. It assumes that the com- 
poser alone is in tune with the 
“spirit of the age” but ignores the 
possibility that an intelligent audi- 
ence and educator also cannot help 
being “of the times” and therefore 
entitled to an expression thereof. 

2) The “self-expression” theory 
held by many modern composers 
likewise ignores audience participa- 
tion. This is, of course, the typical 
romantic conception of German 
philosophy of the 19th century, and 
was not held by Mozart, Haydn and 
Bach. If the composer’s self-convic- 
tion of merit is the only guide, it 
leaves nothing left for the educator 
to decide, unless he rejects the ide- 
ology which the principle of self- 
expression entails. But this is exactly 
the point: the educator must con- 
sciously recognize the alternatives 
and embrace one or the other 
ideology. 

3) Some educators, who may feel 
less responsible to the composer, are 
more alert to the character of their 
audience. The question here is: how 
far to defer to the level of the 
“masses.” There are those who 
pursue advanced taste with mes- 
sianic fervor, apparently on the 
hypothesis that good music has a 
kind of independent and autono- 
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mous existence to which the person 
must adjust himself, Others conceive 
of music as made for man, thereby 
weighting the audience interests 
more heavily. This issue is much 
more complicated than the expressed 
alternatives would indicate. 

t) What liberties should be per- 
mitted in the presentation of old 
music? Schumann and Mendelssohn 
wrote piano accompaniments to 
Bach’s sonatas for violin alone. 
Furtwangler and others decried the 
present trends toward fundamental- 
ism in the performance of baroque 
works. On the other hand, to purists 
any “arrangement” leans in the di- 
rection of desecration. 

5) The elevation of jazz into the 
realm of respectability has posed an- 
other issue. From an aesthetic sin it 
has moved into Carnegie Hall and 
onto the stages of our best music 


schools, ‘The rapprochement of “‘pop- 
ular” and “serious” music may be a 
sign of the growing purchasing 
power and consequent influence of 
the middle class, comparable to the 
replacement by the rococo period of 
the baroque. 


The Ethos of Music 


6) The function of music in the 
life of man has often emphasized its 
ethical nature. Whether this is a 
mere uncritically accepted tradition, 
growing out of the fact that music 
has often been associated in church 
and state with elevating occasions, 
or whether absolute music (a Bach 
fugue or a classic symphony) does or 
should have the same effect is worthy 
of more controversial discussion than 
it receives. Why should not the 
“concord of sweet sounds” be suf- 


ficient justification, or even the be- 
lief that music also “keeps one out 
of mischief” as Charles Burney and 
Lowell Mason maintained, be given 
comparable position in the objec- 
tives of music instruction? 

In administering his profession, 
the educator must give thought to 
his principles in a realistic manner. 
With all the idealism characteristic 
of the creative artist, the educator 
must maintain his contact with the 
consumer whose judgment ultimate- 
ly determines the survival of the art 
itself. >>> 





John H. Mueller, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology at Indiana Univerity, 
is recognized widely as a specialist also in 
the field of aesthetics. He has written 
numerous articles and books in that field, 
among them The Symphony Orchestra, 
published by the Indiana University Press. 





A MODEL FOR 
MUSIC TEACHERS 


FLORA RHETA SCHREIBER 


ILLIAM SCHUMAN is a 
pragmatist. This fundamental 

fact has conditioned his work as 
both composer and educator. His 
capacity for combining artistic in- 
— . a clination with prag- 
“Matic sense mani- 

fested itself in his 
_very boyhood, As a 
student at George 
Washington High 
School in New York 
City he not only 





played the fiddle 
and banjo in a 
band, but was also the band’s 


founder and business manager. AI- 
though, at this stage, he was un- 
schooled in the writing of a score, 
he could “play” every instrument in 
the band, conduct and do an un- 
orthodox kind of arranging. He even 
managed to teach the instrument- 
alists their parts by rote. 
Manifesting itself early, too, was 
his capacity for self-criticism, It was 
self-criticism, in fact, that redeemed 
him from a lifetime musical career 
in Tin Pan Alley. He had turned 
out over forty “popular” songs. But 
doing so became more and more 
frustrating. Although he wasn’t fully 
conscious of the fact, he began to 
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sense that he was not chording his 
melodies properly. His collaborator 
at this time was Frank Loesser, who 
has since gone on to commercial suc- 
cess. But Schuman’s capacity for self- 
criticism salvaged his talent from 
being consumed by Hollywood, juke 
boxes and the like. 

Schuman achieved true self-dis- 
covery some months before his twen- 
tieth birthday. On April 4, 1930 he 
attended his first concert of serious 
music. It was the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra playing Robert 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 3, the 
funeral march from Wagner’s Gét- 
terdimmerung, and Summer Eve- 
ning by Kodaly. The concert re- 
moved any surviving interest in Tin 
Pan Alley, and it propelled Schu- 
man away from everything he was 
doing at the time. He signed himself 
out of the New York University 
School of Commerce which he was 
attending. He also gave up his job 
at the Paramount Advertising Agen- 
cy. For, after hearing the concert, he 
knew that serious music was what 
he wanted as his life’s work. He, of 
course, realized—pragmatist that he 
is—that to begin to study music seri- 
ously at the age of twenty was to 
fly in the face of possible failure. He 
was, however, quite willing, with 
two feet solidly on the ground, to 
take the big chance. 

This turning-point in Schuman’s 
life has long-range implications for 


teachers of music. For Schuman’s 
self-discovery came about only after 
exposure to a high level of music 
and musical performance, This puts 
further emphasis on the point that, 
for self-discovery to take place, a mu- 
sic student must be exposed to the 
best in music. It is only through 
hearing the best that he finds the 
best in himself. 

In Schuman’s case, it remained for 
Max Persin, a private teacher, to 
quicken the impulse that the Phil- 
harmonic concert had initiated. Per- 
sin’s approach to harmony was 
empirical. “Let’s look at music,” he 
would tell his student, ‘“‘and find 
what makes it tick, what causes one 
composer to sound different from an- 
other. The mystery is the genius, but 
there is no mystery about the mani- 
pulation of materials.” 

This was the perfect philosophy 
for the naturally pragmatic Schu- 
man, And it was the philosophy 
which has made it possible for the 
mature Schuman to step with the 
greatest of ease from the problems of 
composing to the problems of the 
Juilliard cafeteria. Because of this 
philosophy Schuman has been com- 
poser, teacher, business man, admin- 
istrator. Conducting these seemingly 
different phases of his life has 
presented him with no sense of con- 
tradiction. He is, therefore, the well- 
integrated professional. 

Schuman’s career presents an ob- 
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ject lesson to the music student and 
music teacher. His talent—though it 
remained dormant until his twen- 
tieth birthday—was always there. But 
unless the proper complex of circum- 
stances had taken place, the talent 
might never have been harnessed and 
there might never have been a con- 
temporary composer called William 
Schuman. In this lies the mystery. 

There is, however, no mystery 
about how, after his self-discovery, 
Schuman managed his career. There 
were, of course, happy accidents and 
fortuitous circumstances. Yet much 
of his success stems merely from the 
simple virtue of self-discipline and 
a sense of his own destiny. >>> 





Flora Rheta Schreiber has had a varied 
career as teacher, broadcaster, writer and 
lecturer, with music only one of ‘her many 
subjects, G. Schirmer has recently published 
a biography of William Schuman, written 
by her with Vincent Persichetti, a fellow- 
composer. 





NEW GOALS IN 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 


JOSEPH MACHLIS 


HAT should the layman be 

told that will enhance his 
enjoyment of music and his sense of 
contact with the masters and their 
works? On the answer to this ques- 
tion depend the 
content, the scope 
and the goal of our 
work in music ap- 
preciation. 

The basic _ pre- 
mise in the field 
has been, until re- 
cently, that the 
non - musician is 
bored, fatigued and bewildered by 
any attempt to explain to him how 
the sounds are put together. This 
left two rather picturesque areas for 
the music appreciators to cultivate: 
(1) the biographies of the great com- 
posers, with heavy emphasis on the 
“human interest” and on flavorsome 
anecdotes (the best of which had an 
annoying way, every now and again, 
of turning out never to have hap- 
pened), and (2) the commentator’s 
personal interpretation of the music, 
out of which came a repertory of 
more or less poetic images—from the 
field of daisies nodding in the moon- 
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light to the knight in armor sally- 
ing forth to battle fate—that pur- 
ported, on one ground or another, 
to explain what the composer had 
had in mind while writing the piece. 

The steady growth of our musical 
culture has been reflected by a 
marked rise in the level of public 
taste and understanding. Music ap- 
preciation has kept pace with this 
development by embracing a more 
mature point of view in regard to 
what the understanding of a musical 
work should be. Our present-day 
thinking on the subject differs from 
the old in three important respects. 


Historical Approach 


First, we are coming more and 
more to take over the historical ap- 
proach to art, We strive today to pre- 
sent the great works of music in their 
cultural context. The evolution of 
the art is viewed not in terms of its 
colorful personalities but in relation 
to the general thinking and feeling 
of the great style periods, to parallel 
schools and movements in literature 
and painting, to the basic social and 
historic forces that shaped the era. 
Viewed thus, the individual work 
takes on dimension and meaning for 
the lay listener; and the art of music 
comes to be understood as one of the 
major expressions of our civilization. 

Second, we are beginning to em- 
phasize the musical rather than the 
personal biographies of the great 
masters; so that the lay public sees 
them increasingly in relation to their 
time and to the overall conditions 
that shaped their thinking. This ap- 
proach, in conjunction with the em 
phasis on the social-cultural milieu 
out of which a work springs, makes 
our students aware of style as a de- 
cisive factor in musical art. Anecdote 
and personalia give way to a clear 
view of what the major composers 
contributed and of the position they 
occupy in history. 

Finally, we have achieved a greater 
respect for what the layman can 
understand about the technical as- 
pect of music, It would not occur to 
us that a man could be passionate 
about football or sailboats without 
wanting to learn, in the one case, 
the rules of the game, in the other, 
how the thing is put together, The 
music lover is not in the least bored 
when we try to tell him about the 
ingredients of music—melody, har- 


mony, rhythm and tempo, timbre, 
dynamics, texture and form. On the 
contrary, he is fascinated. We do not 
have to try to make a musician out 
of him. But the principles under- 
lying the art of music, being the re- 
sult of intellectual activity, can be 
explained on the basis of both com- 
mon and artistic sense. 

Whatever the layman gets from 
the music must come, in the final 
analysis, out of the sounds them- 
selves. No talk about music from the 
historical or biographical or social- 
cultural point of view can take the 
place of contact with the living 
sounds. The better we help him hear 
the tones, the closer we bring him 
to the music itself; and the more he 
moves from a vague emotional 
awareness of what the music is doing 
to him to a clear perception of how 
the music does it,—in other words, 
from passive daydreaming to active 
participation in the musical experi- 
ence. 

These are challenging goals for the 
teacher of music appreciation. And 
they cannot fail to bring into being 
ever more aware and more intelli- 
gent music lovers. >>> 





Joseph Machlis is Associate Professor of 
Music at Queens College, New York, where 
he has specialized in teaching the apprecia- 
tion of music. His English versions of Puc- 
cini’s Tosca and Il Tabarro will shortly be 
published by Ricordi, and his book, The 
Enjoyment of Music, is a recent publication 
of W. W. Norton & Co. 





The first clinic of Band Better- 
ment Associates will be held at the 
Manhattan Center, New York City, 
November 25 and 26. Various bands 
will demonstrate both training ma- 
terials and concert music, under 
such conductors as Leroy Anderson, 
Robert Russel Bennett, Morton 
Gould and Ferde Grofé. The chair- 
man is Ralph Satz, Room 511, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


> 


The Adult Education Association 
has organized a Music Section which 
will be represented at the conference 
in St. Louis, November 11-13. There 
will be a panel discussion of Music 
in the Good Community, with Dr. 
Max Kaplan of the University of IIli- 
nois as moderator and Dr. John C. 
Kendel as one of the participants. 
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CE morning early we left Dub- 
lin behind us, my husband 
George Pickow and I, and headed 
southwest across wide moors, past 
castle and keep, toward the town 
of Macroom in County Cork. We 
had heard even before we left Lon- 
don about Mrs. Cronin, a merry 
little Irish grandmother who was 
said to know more old songs than 
a man could count. We reached Ma. 
croom after dark and were bitterly 
disappointed to find Mrs. Cronin 
not at home. Her son told us that she 
was seven miles out “in the coun- 
try,” visiting her sister. 

“Can we go there tonight, and 
will she sing for us?” we asked. 

“Ay, ye can go when IJ tell ye the 
way, and Mother will sing—she’d 
sing if ye knocked her out of the 
bed at midnight.” 

We said goodbye and nosed our 
heavily loaded little Citroen out 
onto the twisty dirt roads that wound 
over the moors. The gorse bloomed 
whitely in the thin mists, and a half- 
grown moon spread about us an 
eerie light that made it very nearly 
possible to see the fairies and elves 
that swarmed around. Anyway, we 
could plainly hear the brush of their 
wings in the air, so we knew they 
were there. 

At least a dozen times we lost our 
way, but about ten-thirty at night 
we finally found the town land of 
Lisbee Muir, well hidden amongst 
the hillocks, and came upon the little 
white cottage of Mrs. Connell. 

Not since I left home in the Ken- 


Jean Ritchie Pickow, born and raised in 
the Kentucky mountain village of Viper, is 
well known as a collector and interpreter 
of folk songs. She has recorded many of 
them for such companies as Elektra, Eso- 
teric, Westminster, Argo and London. Her 
books include “The Swapping Song Book,” 
“A Garland of Mountain Song” and “Sing 
ing Family of the Cumberlands.” This arti- 
cle is the partial result of a Fulbright grant. 
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JEAN RITCHIE PICKOW 


Folksong-Collecting in Cork 


tucky Mountains have I met any 
people so spontaneously friendly as 
the Connells and Mrs. Cronin. Mrs. 
Connell held the parafin-oil lamp 
over her head to see who it was at 
the door, crying out, “Ye are wel- 
come!” before we had said a word. 
I asked if Mrs. Cronin were here. 

“T am,” said a dignified voice, and 
a small, stately lady in black moved 
out of tiie shadows with her hand 
outstretched in greeting. She had 
soft, waving white hair piled high 
on her head, rosy cheeks and a 
twinkle in her eye. “Ye are wel- 
come,” she said softly, “and come up 
to the fire. "Tis bitter cold ye 
must be, after being out i’ the des- 
perate weather.” 

“T’ll mak’ ye tea, sure and it’ll take 
no time at all.” Mary, the Connell 
daughter, flew to hang the kettle 
over the blazing turf on the hearth. 
Before five minutes were past, Mrs. 
Cronin and I were swapping songs. 
seated within the fireplace which 
covered one whole end of the kit- 
chen, while the kettle boiled merrily 
and the bread baked in an iron oven 
over the ashes. 

Mrs. Cronin had so many songs 
she didn’t know where to begin, but 
I had already learned that a good 
way to get a singer started is to ask 
for Barbara Allen, since everybody 
knows that song if he knows any 
folk-songs at all. Her face lit up. Sure 
and she knew “Barbry Allin,” and 
she sang it straight away. Hers is 
a lovely air, full of Irish turns and 
quavers, and the song is, in her own 
words, “a foine long one.” It begins: 
It was early, early in the summertime 
When the flowers were freshly springing. 


A young man came from the North 
Countree 

Fell in love of Barbry Allin, 

Fell in love of Barbry Allin, 

A young man came from the North 


Countree 
Fell in love of Barbry Allin. 






He fell sick and very, very bad, 

And more inclined to dying. 

He wrote a letter to the old house at home 

To the place where she was dwelling 
(Repeats as before) 


“Dying and not all all,” he said, 
“One kiss from you would save me, 
One kiss from me you ne’er shall see 
If I knew your heart was breaking!” 
(Repeats as before) 


As the evening wore on, the kit- 
chen filled up, for the word spreads 
fast in Ireland. The Connell sons, 
Dan, Jim and Micael, came in from 
their farm work, and the neighbors 
came to visit and join in the “jolly 
times down at Connells’.” By this 
time I was getting used to the fact 
that nobody ever seemed to go to 
bed at night in Ireland, at least while 
there was any sign of a ceilidh in 
the neighborhood, so we weren’t the 
least surprised that folks began drop- 
ping in so late in the evening. 

Pretty soon someone asked what 
was in that long case in the corner, 
and I brought out my mountain dul- 
cimer. None of them had ever heard 
of such an instrument. I had to play 
immediately. When I played some 
fast square dance tunes they declared 
that it was finer than fiddle music, 
even sweeter than the pipes, and no 
greater tribute can one have from an 
Irishman. Then for Mrs. Cronin I 

(Continued on page 44) 
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With drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys, 
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tonation, fine tone — with the serviceability assured by 
drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit—$155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet 
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JEAN MARTIN-=<.. 


Its natural color Grenadilla Wood makes Jean Martin a 
different clarinet...an instrument anyone can play with 
pride. Has the tone, action and intonation that students 
need... with drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys 
for trouble-free service all year long. 


Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $135.00 


MARTIN FRERES 


Many parents buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their investment in a professional clarinet is repaid many 
times over when the pupil progresses more rapidly. 
Martin Freres gives the beginner the greatest chance to 
succeed — at surprisingly small additional expense. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfits—DeLuxe $199.50; Philharmonic $300.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Oboes 















MERICAN children today, like 
Stevenson’s faraway children, 


are singing joyously,—songs from 
Japan, Spain, Chile, Norway, Scot- 
land, songs from everywhere, includ- 
ing their own country. The em- 
phasis is no longer on the hopeless 
task of teaching them to read 4-4 
time by cutting up a pie on the 
blackboard, but on giving into their 
keeping folk songs from all over the 
world, both for joyful singing and 
for growth in understanding of their 
own and other peoples. 

The interest in folk music shown 
recently by musicologists and folk- 
lorists accounts in part for the excel- 
lent collections of folk music for chil- 
dren, in both book and record form, 
which are appearing in floods. The 
books for the most part contain 
songs of great range as to mood, sub- 
ject and country, They are arranged 
for easy reference in sections, such as 
cowboy songs, shanties, work songs, 
Revolutionary days, lullabies, other 
lands, etc. Before each section may 
appear an explanation of the histori- 
cal significance and derivation of the 
songs. In addition each song may be 
briefly annotated, Many collections 
include a bibliography of sources and 
a suggested list of related records. 
The piano arrangements are simple 
to listen to and to perform, as they 
should be. Many include chordings 
for guitar, banjo, or Autoharp. More 
likely than not, simple line drawings, 
imaginative and contemporary in 





Elizabeth May is a Californian who has 
taught in several colleges and collected folk 
music extensively, 
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Folk Songs 
For Children 


ELIZABETH MAy 


“The children sing in far Japan 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain.” 


feeling, will evoke the spirit of the 
songs, 

The best of the records are made by 
folk singers, whose voices give above 
all the effect of naturalness, ‘They ac- 
company themselves on a fretted in- 
strument and appear to be singing 
for their own entertainment. Most of 
the records are carefully annotated, 
either on the jacket or in the accom- 
panying brochure. 

Anyone wishing to sing folk songs 
with children should have access to 
song collections for his own study 
and enjoyment and to share in whole 
or in part with the children. These 
might include: 

A Treasury of Folk Song, edited by 
Sylvia and John Kolb. For thirty-five 
cents one obtains almost a hundred 
songs, Hymns and Hallelujahs to 
Tintypes and Frameups. 

The Burl Ives Song Book is pub- 
lished in a paper-backed edition in 
addition to the cloth bound, This 
American collection contains many 
broadsides, topical songs and rare 
songs of great historical interest. Mr. 
Ives has recorded many of these. 

In Singing America, Augustus Zan- 
zig has gathered together folk and 
art songs from this country, Europe, 
and South America. ‘There could 
hardly be a more beautiful collec- 
tion. Like the Kolb and Ives books, 
it has the advantage of appearing in 
an inexpensive, paperbound _ stu- 
dent’s edition, in addition to the 
complete volume with accompani- 
ments. 

John W. Work’s American Negro 
Songs, Folk Song: U, S. A. by John 


and Alan Lomax, A Treasury of 
American Song by Olin Downes and 
Elie Siegmeister, and Carl Sandburg’s 
The American Songbag are basic 
collections also. 

Among books designed for little 
children under seven there are too 
many nursery rhyme collections in 
which the paper doll illustrations 
insult the music and the artistic dis- 
crimination of small singers, “Two 
nursery song books, which first ap- 
peared a couple of generations ago, 
have lately been reprinted: A Baby’s 
Opera and A Baby’s Bouquet, con- 
taining the perennial favorites, with 
undated illustrations by Walter 
Crane... 

Some lover of old French nursery 
songs should reprint perhaps the 
most imaginatively illustrated of all 
little children’s song books, Chan- 
sons de France pour les petits enfants 
francais. Illustrations par M, Boutet 
de Monvel (1884). 

Every child should possess a wealth 
of songs from all over, songs to hum 
on the way to school, songs to help 
him express the feelings of grief and 
fear and longing that come to all of 
us, songs to intensify the meaning 
of Spring, songs to kick up his heels 
to. Ruth Crawford Seeger’s three 
books, American Folk Songs for Chil- 
dren, Animal Folk Songs for Chil- 
dren and American Folk Songs for 
Christmas are a gold mine. Mrs. See- 
ger, whose recent untimely death is 
a profound loss, was a composer, 
folklorist and teacher of little chil- 
dren and mothers of little children. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ACCLAIMED FOR PERFECTION 

The L5-CES is the choice of many of the top pro- 
fessional guitarists, combining the tonal quality 

of the accoustic guitar with the advantages of an 
electric instrument. The quality of tone, faster, 
easier action anc amazing accuracy of tuning 
make the L5-CES another outstanding GIBSON 
achievement in the electric field. Write Dept. 554 
to learn more about this popular GIBSON. 


GIBSON INC., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Designee’ 


FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


A SINGING SCHOOL 


The enthusiasm and efficiency of the classroom teacher 
are essential factors in every successful music program. 
For this reason, the books of A Singing School are de- 
signed to give her every possible help in her daily work 
... SOURCE MATERIALS for every occasion, every 
season, every need — more songs, rhythms, games, plays, 
listening material, and folk dances than can be found in 
any other basic series — a rich repertoire for correlation 


with other studies. 


Special provision for teaching musical skills and for mak- 


ing music more meaningful to the child: 


Ten albums of RCA Victor records, 
made by singers from the famed 
Robert Shaw Chorale. 


SONGS TO PLAY by Charlotte Du- 
Bois, to help the classroom teacher 
review music fundamentals and ac- 
quire greater facility at the keyboard. 
THE MUSIC ROAD, I and I, pam- 
phlet guides in reading readiness and 
music reading. 
v 
AU TOHARP 
ACCOMPANIMENTS for Music 


Everywhere and Sing Out! 











MUSIC THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


By Marian Cotton 
and Adelaide Bradburn 

High school teachers will enjoy the response 
they obtain when this book is used as the class 
text in music appreciation or generai music. It 
gives special attention to the many factors 
which furnish the musical experience of our 
young people today — the orchestra, band, 
glee club, church choir, records, radio, and 
music publishing. Reviews the work of com- 
posers; explains the influence of folk music. 
Contains 51 folk songs. Illustrated. $3.32. 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
HANDBOOK 


By Peter W. Dykema 
and Hannah M. Cundiff 


The “final authority’ on music education 
methods and philosophy. Now being widely 
adopted as a text in teacher-training and as a 
source and reference book for classroom teach- 
ers . . . “Belongs in every grade and junior 


high school for constant use by all teachers 


who have anything to do with music.” . . . 692 
pages . . . More than 200 pictures . . . Charts, 


tests, examples, programs, and courses of study 


from all parts of the country. $5.00. 


& CO. 





/ Publishers of Music and Jext Books 
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A Check List of Books on Music 


(Published during 


Acony OF Mopern Music, THE—Henry Pleasants; 
Simon & Schuster, New York. A controversial dis- 
cussion of an important subject by a frank observer. 


AMERICAN PopuLaR Music, 1875-1950— James J. Fuld; 
Harry Dichter, Philadelphia. A factual work of 
reference, spiced with pictures of old song covers. 


America’s Music—Gilbert Chase; McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. Voluminous and broadly sympa- 
thetic, covering both the serious and the popular. 


ANTHOLOGY OF JEWISH Music—Chemjo Vinaver; E. B. 
Marks Music Corp., New York. Comments in Eng- 
lish and Hebrew on a significant treasure of folk 
materials, 


ART AND PRACTICE OF SCALE PLAYING ON THE VIOLA, 
THEe—William Primrose; Mills Music, Inc., New 
York. Authoritative advice from a recognized mas- 
ter of the instrument. 


Bacw Famity, THe—Karl Geiringer; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. From the miller Veit Bach 
to Johnn Sebastian’s grandson, a court musician. 


BACKGROUNDs IN Music THEeory—Maurice C. Whitney; 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. A practical approach 
to one of the major problems of music education. 


BatLap Book, THEe—MacEdward Leach; Harper & 
Brothers. A comprehensive analysis of Anglo-Ameri- 
can folk songs and their variants. 


BALLET ANNUALS, 9 & 10—Arnold Haskell; ‘The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


BALLET, A PicrurE History or—Arnold Haskell (The 
titles speak for themselves). 


BARBER, SAMUEL—Nathan Broder; G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York. An illuminating and readable account 
of this American composer’s life. 


Basic Music—H. Owen Reed; Mills Music, Inc., New 
York. Fundamentals of the art, with a practical 
Workbook for teachers. 


BRUCKNER AND MAHLER—Hans Redlich; Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy, New York. An authoritative study of 
Anton Bruckner and his greatest pupil. 


Cuausson, Ernest—Jean-Pierre Barricelli & Leo Wein- 
stein; University of Oklahoma Press. Comprehensive 
biography of the composer, with analysis of his 
music. 


CLARINET, ‘THE—Geoffrey Rendall; Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. All about this important instru- 
ment, with a list of its compositions, 


OCTOBER, 1955 


1954 and 1955) 


CLARINET AND CLARINET PLAYING, THE—Robert Willa- 
man; Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Condensation 
of a life-long experience as solo clarinettist and or- 
chestral player. 


ComMMuNITy Music AssociIATION, THE— David M. 
Smith; Columbia University, N. Y. Principles and 
practices suggested by the experience of Flint, 
Michigan. 


COMPOSERS, CONDUCTORS AND Critics—Claire R. Reis; 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. The inside story 
of contemporary American music by an expert 
propagandist. 


COMPOSITION WITH ‘TWELVE NotEes—Josef Rufer; The 
Macmillan Company, New York. <A_ guide to 
Schoenberg’s system, by his former pupil and as- 
sistant. 


Conpuctor’s Wor.p, THE—D. E. Inghelbrecht; Library 
Publishers, New York. An amusing and instructive 
study of the technique of the baton, 


CopLanp, AARON—Arthur Berger; Oxford University 
Press, New York. Intimate biography by a fellow- 
composer, critic and teacher. 


DAnceERs OF Topay, 3-8—Hugh Fisher; The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Lavishly illustrated accounts 
of leading figures in modern ballet. 


Disc Book, ‘THE—David Hall & Abner Levine; Long 
Player Publications, New York. Exhaustive research 
and analysis in the field of LP recordings, hand- 
somely illustrated. 


D’Oyty Carte ALBuM, A—Roger Wood; Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York. Pictorial record of the 
famous interpreters of Gilbert & Sullivan. 


EARLY MerpigvAL Music—Dom Anselm Hughes; Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. First volume in 
the New Oxford History of Music, edited by J. A. 
Westrup. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE OpERA—David Ewen; A. A. 
Wyn, Inc., New York. 25,000 opera facts, including 
plots, biographies and glossary. 


ENJOYMENT OF Music, THE—Joseph Machlis; W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York. An improvement on the 
traditional formulas for teaching music “apprecia- 
tion.” 


FABULOUs PHONOGRAPH, THE—Roland Gelatt; J. B. 


Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. From tin foil to high 
fidelity, well written and attractively illustrated. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Music APPRECIATION—Hummel Fish- 
burn; Longmans, Green & Co., New York. A prac- 
tical approach by an experienced practitioner. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SINGING—Chas. Kennedy Scott; Pit- 
man Publishing Corp., N. Y. Review of modern 
vocal methods by an outstanding choral trainer. 


GENERAL Music—F. F. Swift & W. I. Musser; Belwin, 
Inc., Rockville Centre, L. I. Four workbooks and 
four teaching manuals for class use. 


GUESTs OF FAME, THE—Daniel Stern; Ballantine Books, 
New York. A novel of the amazing world that 
makes America’s show music. 


GumE To LonGc PLAYING REcoRDs, THE—Kolodin- 
Schonberg-Miller; Alfred A. Knopf. Expert evalua- 
tions, classified in various categories. 

Hanve_—Otto Erich Deutsch; W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York. A documentary biography, based on 
contemporary and later materials. 


HAnpbEL: A SymMposiumM—ed. Gerald Abraham; Oxford 
University Press. Continuing a series which already 
includes Schubert, Schumann, Grieg, etc. 


HarpsicHorp, THE—Eta Harich-Schneider; Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis. An introduction to 
technique, style and the historical sources, 


HERBERT, Vicror—Edward N. Waters; The Macmillan 
Company, New York. An enthusiastic summary 
of ‘a life in music,” deservedly popular. 


- HEXACHORD AND ITS RELATION TO THE 12-TONE Row— 
George Rochberg; Theo. Presser Co., Bryn Mawr. 
Stimulating answers to problems presented by the 
Schoenberg theory. 





a a 
MUSIC IN EDUCATION 
UNESCO 


This volume is a cooperative study of the prob- 
lems and methods connected with non-specialized 
music education, the purpose of which is to 
develop the apprecixc:ion, taste, and critical 
judgment of the listener, both the child and 
adult, so that he may develop to the utmost 
within the music traditions of his culture. Sixty- 
nine specialists in music education—composers, 
music teachers, performers, and other repre- 
sentatives of all branches of musical activity 
—from twenty-nine countries contribute their 
knowledge and experience to shaping what 
should be a profound influence on music edu- 
cation in the years to come. 
CONTENTS: General Exposes; Music Educa- 
tion in the Curriculum; Music Education in 
Society; Methods and Aids in Music Education; 
The Training of the Teacher; The Contribution 
of the Professional to Music Education. 

335 pp. Cloth, $3.00 








“INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE _ 


—_ 


Columbia University Press 
New York 27, New York 
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HIGH FIDELITy READER, THE—ed. Roy Hoopes, Jr.; 
Hanover House, New York. A volume for the lay- 
man, covering the basic elements of hi-fi. 


HIGH FipELiry REecorp ANNUAL—ed. Roland Gelatt; 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Collected re- 
views from High Fidelity Magazine for 1955, 


How To BUILD A REcorD LisrARY—Howard Taubman; 
Hanover House, New York. Sound advice from the 
distinguished music critic of the New York Times. 


How To Pray By EAR—M. Emett Wilson; Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc., New York. A serious approach to 
a subject negelected by many serious musicians. 


I Am a Conpuctror—Charles Munch; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Practical idealism from the 
leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PsyCHOLOGY OF Music—G. 
Revesz; University of Oklahoma Press. Analyses 
and theories of a distinguished scholar of Amster- 
dam University. 


Ives, CHARLES, AND His Music—Henry & Sidney Cow- 
ell; Oxford University Press. The first biography 
of one of America’s most important composers. 


LeGAcy OF Cuopin, THE—Jan Holcman; Philosophical 
Library, New York. Personal thoughts and theories 
of the great pianist-composer. 


19,000 copies sold 


in other editions 


NOW @@@ the first com- 


plete book of Reuben A. 
Bradford's 28 hilarious opera 
stories — fully illustrated and 
with an introduction by 
Sigmund Spaeth — is finally 
available for all lovers of 
music and fun. 





Since Bradford first took to the air 
with his wry humor, he has been de- 
lighting music fans, critics and book 
reviewers with his laugh-and-learn 
technique of Music Appreciation. 
Here, now, is the definitive spoof on 
Grand Opera plots that has caused 
a storm of laughter from Dallas to 
Oxford University (and many ships 
atsea!) This is the book of musical fun. 






OPERA, ~~ 
ONCE OVER LIGHTLY 


includes the stories of: Samson 
and Dalila e« Faust e Aida e 
Salome « Carmen ¢ Rigoletto 
e Lohengrin ¢ | Pagliacci e« 
Otello ¢ Marriage of Figaro e 
and 18 other favorites. 











c-Only $2.95 per copy postpaid. Order direct from pantaner:= 


] Perennial Press | 
i 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

| Please send copies of OPERA, ONCE OVER LIGHTLY at $2.95 per | 
| copy, to: 

1 
| Name | 
Address | 
J City Zone State | 
t | enclose check {_] cash _) Money order 
| (Gift copies will be mailed postpaid, bearing a card with your name as 
‘Reon Attach list with names, addresses, dates to be sent.) ! 
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LETTERS TO PAT—Irvin Cooper; Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York. A new concept of the vocal ranges and choral 
potential of the boy’s changing voice. 


LINK TO MopERN Music INsTRUCTION, THE—Win 
Stormen; Progress Music Co., New York. “A new 
approach to the most popular music techniques used 
today.” 


Lyrics oF CoLE PorTER—Cole Porter; Random House. 
A fascinating collection of brilliant verses, with 
comments by their creator. 


MACHAUT, GUILLAUME DE—Siegmund Levarie; Sheed 
& Ward, New York. Background of the composer’s 
great Mass of Notre Dame. 


MAKING oF Music, THE—Ralph Vaughan Williams; 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca. Based on a series 
of lectures delivered by the great English composer. 


MASTERWORKS OF THE ORCHESTRAL REPERTOIRE—Don- 
ald N. Ferguson; Minnesota University Press. A 
practical guide-book by the program annotator of 
the Minneapolis Symphony. 


MENUHIN, YEHUDI—Robert Magidoff; Doubleday & 
Co., New York. The life of a prodigy of the violin 
and the maturing of his art, 


MEN, WOMEN AND PIANOos—Arthur Loesser; Simon & 
Schuster, New York. An interpretation of history 
in terms of the piano, by a master craftsman. 


MERRY PARTNERS, THE—E. J. Kahn, Jr.; Random 
House. The story of Harrigan & Hart and their 
influence on America’s musical stage. 


Mozart Hanpsook, THE—Louis Biancolli; World 
Publishing Co., New York. Comments on the com- 
poser “‘in his life,” ‘‘in his music,” “in his death.” 


MusicAL AuToGRAPHS—Emanuel Winternitz; Prince- 
ton University Press. Examples of musical calli- 
graphy from Monteverde to Hindemith. 


MusicaAL MAsTERworKS—David Ewen; Arco Publishing 
Co., New York. A new and revised edition of the 
popular Music for the Millions. 


MusIcaAL Propuction, THE—Turfery and Palmer; Pit- 
man Publishing Corp., New York. A complete guide 
for amateurs producing musical shows of all kinds. 


Music AND DANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY & 
DELAWARE—Bureau of Musical Research, New York. 
Articles and biographies covering leading musicians 
of the three States. 


Music AND REcoRDINGS—Frederic V. Grunfeld & Quain- 
tance Eaton; Oxford, New York. A guide to musi- 
cal achievements in America during 1954-5, planned 
as an annual, 





GIACOMO PUCCINI'S 


TOSCA 


Same Original Editions — Italian and English 

















Beginning October 1, 1955, the editions of the above work, 


published in the U.S.A., will be priced as follows: Old NEW 
Price PRICE 
VOCAL SCORE (paper) 9.00 5.00 
(cloth) 12.00 8.00 

SEPARATE ARIAS (Italian and English Text) 
Vissi d’Arte, Vissi d’'Amore (Soprano) High Eb, Low D 75 .50 
E Lucevan le Stelle (Tenor) High B minor, Low A minor 75 .50 
Recondita Armonia (Tenor) F Major Wf .50 
LIBRETTO = (Italian and English) de .50 
ee ob ere 50 40 


IN PREPARATION 


Puccini TOSCA vocal score—ltalian and English Text (English text by Joseph Machlis) Price 6.00 


RICORDI ] 


1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 





Texts 














@™~— ESTABLISHED IN 1808 So) 








OCTOBER, 1955 
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Music AND YouR Emotions—ed. Emil A. Gutheil, 
M.D.; Liveright Publishing Corporation, New York. 
A practical guide to music associated with desired 
emotional responses. 


Music EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL—ed, R. 
H, Werder; Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington. Detailed discussion of all angles of 
the subject, with sound advice. 


Music FRoM SHORE TO SHORE—Joseph A. Leeder & Wil- 
liam S. Haynie; Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, 
N. J. A new text for High School general music 
classes, with special programs. 

Music IN AMERICAN EpucatTion—ed, Hazel Nohavec 
Morgan; Music Educators National Conference, 
Chicago. A compendium of data, opinions and 
recommendations of MENC committees. 

Music in Epucation—UNESCO; Columbia University 
Press. Texts of speeches delivered at the Brussels 
conference, etc. 

Music in My ‘Time—dlfredo Casella; University of 
Oklahoma Press. Autobiography of a leader in 
modern music, edited by Spencer Norton. 

Music OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAst—Claire C. J. Polin; 
Vantage Press, New York. Combining musicology 
and archeology in a scholarly study of importance. 

Music OF THE BACH FAMILY—Karl Geiringer; Harvard 
University Press. Research and analyses by a dis- 
tinguished teacher at Boston University. 








S.A.T.B. 


With Soprano and Baritone Solos 


GHEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


619 West 54th Street 


SHoBaS 


X 
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The perfect Christmas Cantata... 


Ohis Is Noel 


By KATHERINE K. DAVIS 


A Carol Cantata with optional oboe solo and optional accompaniment for organ or piano 


A series of seven original carols 
by the incomparable Katherine K. 
Davis set in lovely, moving sequence. 


Price $1.25 each 


SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


VUVUVRVVVVVVVVVVRVVRVVUEEEY 


Music OF RALPH VAUGHN WILLIAMS, THE—Frank 
Howes; Oxford University Press. A “study in ap- 
plied aesthetics . . . to show how the work of art 
has come into being.” 


Music THEorRy PApERS—Merle Montgomery; Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York. Eye and ear training for 
the beginner, with a check on students’ knowledge 
of fundamentals. 


New MILTON Cross’ COMPLETE STORIES OF THE GREAT 
OprrAs—Doubleday & Co. Modern works added to 
the original volume by “Mr. Opera” himself. 


New LeEtrers oF BERLIOZ—ed, Jacques Barzun; Colum- 
bia University Press. A small-scale biography of the 
composer, mostly in his own words, 


OPERA, ONCE OveR LiGHTLY—Reuben A. Bradford; 
Perennial Press, New York. Irreverently down-to- 
earth stories of the masterpieces by the sage of 
Dallas. 


OPERA STARS IN THE SUN—Mary Jane Matz; Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, New York. Off-stage activities of 
great operatic artists, with ample illustrations, 


OrpPHEUs IN NEw GulsEs—Erwin Stein; Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York. Mostly about Mahler, 
Schoenberg and Britten, the author’s good friends. 


PasspoRT TO Paris—Vernon Duke; Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. The adventurous and amusing 
story of a seriopopular composer here and abroad. 


) 


REVERE 


e 


—y'e— —e'e” “e'e” “a'en “n'a” 








S.S.A. 


With Soprano and Contralto Solos 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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PRACTICE OF SACRED Music, THE—Carl Halter; Con- 
cordia Pub. House, St. Louis. Church music treated 
in straightforward and nontechnical style by an 
expert. 


RAINBOW BripcGe, THE—Mary Watkins Cushing; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. The story of Olive Frem- 
stad, by one who knew the great singer intimately. 


SADLER’s WELLS BALLET, THE—Mary Clarke; The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. First complete his- 
tory of a famous company, with action pictures. 


SATCHMO: My LIFE IN NEw OrRLEANS—Louis Arm- 
strong; Prentice-Hall, New York. A highly indi- 
vidual account of the development of a jazz artist. 


ScHOOL Music HANpBooK—Peter W. Dykema & Han- 
nah M. Cundiff; C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. 
Philosophy and methods in music education, pro- 
fessionally treated. 


SCHUMAN, WILLIAM—Flora Rheta Schreiber & Vincent 
Persichetti; G. Schirmer. A warmly human portrait 
of one of America’s outstanding composers and 
teachers. 


SIBELIUS, JEAN—Nils-Eric Ringbom; University of 
Oklahoma Press. Subtitled “A Master and His 
Work,” translated by G. I. C. de Courcy. 


SINGER AND AccoMPANIST—Gerald Moore; The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. The performance of 
fifty songs, analyzed through practical experience. 


Stix PLAys By RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN—Random 
House, New York. Leading musical comedies of 
our time collected for reading in one volume. 


SONG IN His HeEArt, A—John Daly; The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia. The life and 
times of James A. Bland, composer of Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny and other favorites. 


STORIES OF THE GREAT OPpERAS—Ernest Newman; Gar- 
den City Books, New York. Now collected in one 
volume, at a popular price, and still a classic. 


‘TECHNIQUE OF MODERN HARMony, THE—George Fred- 
erick McKay; C. C. Birchard & Co. A laboratory 
study planned for advanced students, by a_ well 
known scholar. 


‘TECHNIQUES OF MODERN ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING— 
Benjamin Grosbayne; Harvard University Press. A 
new approach to a little known subject, for class 
use and private study. 


VERDI, THE MAN AND His Music—Carlo Gatti; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. A sympathetic and 
highly readable account of an extraordinary musical 
career, 


WANDERING MINSTRELS WeE-—Sigmund 4d. Lavine; 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. The story 
of Gilbert & Sullivan, intimately and amusingly 
told for all ages. 





Size—Class C difficulty. 





Here is an important new addi- 
tion to the “ROYAL BLUE” Orchestra 
Series. These very successful new ar- 
rangements of standard popular tunes 
have been scored with all the present 
day school orchestra problems in mind 
- —only the advanced violin part goes 


above the first position—full Concert 


THE “ROYAL BLUE” SERIES 


DANCING IN THE DARK 
EMBRACEABLE YOU _ music 

IN A MONASTERY GARDEN _ xotpine 

TEA FOR TWO 


Now available for 
CLASS C Orchestras 


Toy 
Trumpet 


Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 
“BY” (Concert) Orch. $6.00 —’C” (Full) $4.50 


Write 
for sample 
Piano-Conductor Scores 


Dept. R 


PUBLISHERS 


CORPORATION 
619 West 54th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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With eight of the nation’s out- 
standing bands, 14 vital instrumental 
clinics, and the customary Free 
Grand Finale Christmas Banquet, 
the Ninth Annual Mid-West Na- 
tional Band Clinic at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago, December 7 
through 10, will surpass previous 
records of more than 4,000 attending 
the nation’s biggest Band Clinic. All 
clinic events are free to everyone. 

One of the most thrilling events 
of the convention will be the First 
All-American Bandmasters’ Band, re- 
hearsed and conducted by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William Santelmann, 
Conductor of the United States 
Marine Band of Washington, D. C. 
for the past 15 years. This First All- 
American Bandmasters’ Band is open 
to all band directors and _profes- 
sional musicians, but not to High 
School students. The committee, 
headed by Dr. Raymond F., Dvorak 
and Lee Petersen, hopes that every 
state will be represented in this First 
All-American Bandmasters’ Band,— 
a reasonable assumption, since last 
year’s Mid-West Convention drew 
representation from 38 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada. 
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Richard Rodgers at Columbia Univer- 
sity 35 years ago, long before he and 
Oscar Hammerstein II had thought of 
Oklahoma!, now a spectacular motion 
picture, opening October 10. 


More exhibitors will participate 
in the 1955 Audio Fair than have 
ever before taken part in a display 
of high-fidelity equipment. As in 
years past the Fair will occupy the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth floors 
of the Hotel New Yorker. The Fair 
will open on Thursday, October 
13th, and will continue for four 
days. Exhibit hours are 1 P.M. to 
10 P.M. with the exception of Sun- 
day, October 16th, when the Fair 
will open at 12 noon and close at 
6 P.M. 

In keeping with the policy estab- 
lished with the first Audio Fair in 
1949, the 1955 event will be open 
to all interested parties, professional, 
music lover, and hobbyist, free of 
charge. 


> 


No one wants an American com- 
poser to go native merely for pur- 
poses of waving the flag. Of this we 
have had a great deal too much in 
every aspect of our life, and we may 
leave that, since apparently we can- 
not help ourselves, to political 
oratory. 

—Olin Downes 























First we gave you the Jerome Kern Concert Band Folio! 
Then the Rodgers and Hammerstein Concert Band Folio! 
Now by Popular Request we offer the 


CHAPPELL'S SHOWTIME CONCERT BAND FOLIO 


Transcribed by Paul Yoder 
NOTE THESE WONDERFUL CONTENTS: 


Bewitched, Buckle Down Winsocki, Falling In Love With Love, How High The Moon, 
In The Still Of The Night, It’s De-Lovely, I’ve Got You Under My Skin, Love Walked 
In, Sleepy Lagoon, There’s A Small Hotel, The World Is Waiting For The Sunrise 























INSTRUMENTATION 

Conductor Solo & Ist Bb Clarinet 2nd Bb Cornet (2nd Tr) Ist Trombone (BC) 

Ist Flute 2nd Bb Clarinet 3rd Bb Cornet (3rd Tr) 2nd Trombone (BC) 

2nd Flute 3rd Bb Clarinet Ist Horn in Eb 3rd Trombone (BC) 

Piccolo in C Eb Alto Clarinet 2nd Horn in Eb Baritone (T.C.) 

Piccolo in Db Bb Bass Clarinet 3rd Horn in Eb Euphonium 

Ist Oboe Ist Eb Alto Saxophone 4th Horn in Eb Tuba 

2nd Oboe 2nd Eb Alto Saxophone Ist Horn in F String Bass 

Ist Bassoon Bb Tenor Saxophone 2nd Horn in F Timpani 

2nd Bassoon Eb Baritone Saxophone 3rd Horn in F Drums 

Eb Clarinet Solo & Ist Bb Cornet (Ist Tr) 4th Horn in F 

eT Teer 60 each Con@esior..........:... 1.00 
1 ji. AY 
CHAPPELL & CO... INC. 

RKO Building Rockefeller Center New York 20, N. Y. 
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Excerpts from Recent Books on Music 


THE FABULOUS 
PHONOGRAPH 


ROLAND GELATT 


HISTORY of the phonograph 

is at once the history of an in- 
vention, an industry and a musical 
instrument. It cannot be otherwise. 
Science and business and aesthetics 
are inseparably commingled in the 
historical progression from Edison’s 
raucous tin-foil apparatus to the 
high fidelity reproducers and record- 
ings of today. I have attempted to 
keep these three elements in fairly 
equal balance, If this balance is oc- 
casionally upset in favor of empha- 
sizing the phonograph’s musical role, 
that is as it should be. The inven- 
tors and the entrepreneurs played 
important and fascinating roles, but 
their work would have little interest 
for us had it not been allied to the 
artistry of Caruso and Melba, Bee- 
cham and Casals. There are, of 
course, all kinds of music,—and much 
of it, indeed the bulk of it, purveyed 
by the phonograph has been of the 
less enduring variety. . . . Such forms 
of musical expression have by no 
means been neglected here, but they 
occupy a lesser place in this chronicle 
compared to the more ambitious and 
durable musical repertoire that has 
been entrusted to the phonograph. 
Copyright, 1954, 1955, by Roland Gelatt. 


Published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 


HUMMEL FISHBURN 


HERE has always been a need 
in our colleges and universities 
for a general nontechnical course 
based on the admitted purpose of 
acquainting the student with certain 
information about music that will be 
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Ernestine Schumann-Heink, listening 
to her Victrola records. 
—From The Fabulous Phonograph 





useful to him in his post-collegiate 
life as he listens to concerts or to 
the musical offerings of radio and 
television. Now, more than ever, with 
the impetus World War II has given 
to technical studies, it seems highly 
desirable that such a course be of- 
fered on an elective basis so that 
chemists, engineers, agriculturists 
and students enrolled in other courses 
that are largely of a technical nature 
(and therefore somewhat limited) 
may have an opportunity to get at 
least a speaking —or listening — 
acquaintance with good musical 
literature. The “liberal education” 
or “general education” that is being 
proposed by some of our technical 
faculties as well as by liberal arts 
faculties must, from the nature of 
the terminology, include at least a 
smattering of the fine arts and the 
application of these arts to daily liv- 
ing, along with an insight into litera- 
ture and the social and_ physical 
sciences. 

Copyright, 1955, by Longmans, 

Green and Co., Inc. 


OPERA, 
ONCE OVER LIGHTLY 


REUBEN A. BRADFORD 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


The Hatfields and McCoys 
Scored as operatic boys. 


HIS lass Lucy and her baritone 

brother Henry are the sole sur- 
vivors of an old family, entirely out 
of chips and just about to go on 
relief. Besides, Henry has been play- 
ing on the wrong side of politics, 
dealing from the bottom, and now 
the sheriff's breathing down his neck. 
So he frames a deal like this: He 
knows an old bank-roll called Lord 
Arthur who’s got enough of the long 
green to pull the family out of the 
red. His idea is to swap a marriage 
license with sister for some of the 
old boy’s heavy dough. 

It so happens that Lucy and a 
neighbor boy, ‘Tenor Eddie Ravens- 
wood, are “that way” about each 
other,—been holding hands for many 
moons. But the Ravenswoods and 
the Lammermoors have _ been a- 
fightin’ and a-feudin’ for years and 
years,—sort of a Scottish Hatfield- 
McCoy set-up. Hank Lammermoor 
knocked off Ed Ravenswood’s old 
man, stole a couple of castles and 
other important real estate, and he 
certainly does not want this bum 
for a brother-in-law. So he starts an 
angle that will bust up the Eddie- 
Lucy romance. 


Copyright, 1955, by Reuben A. Bradford. 
Published by Perennial Press, New York. 


SS 


Dr. Paul Van Bodegraven, director 
of instrumental curriculum at the 
New York University School of Edu- 
cation, has been named chairman of 
the school’s department of music 
education. He succeeds Dr. Vincent 
L. Jones, who asked to be relieved 
of his administrative duties to de- 
vote full time to teaching. 


dl 
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- In and Out of Tune 


NINE SIGMUND SPAETH 
PROGRAM NLY three of the great poets of the past knew 

| much about music. Those three were William 
SOLOS Shakespeare, John Milton and Robert Browning. 


FOR TROMBONE The rest all made some horrible boners when they 


ventured into the comparatively unfamiliar tonal 


Selections from Bach, Haydn, Purcell, field. 
Mussorgsky, Mendelssohn and Schuman. | Shakespeare was the practical man of the thea- 
With piano accompaniment. Selected by | tre, He knew how to write words that were singable, 


Gregory Castleton. Medium difficulty. 


ai and his lyrics were so well made that a Schubert 
.50 ¥ 


could set them accurately even in translation, as wit- 
ness the immortal Who Is Sylvia? and Hark, Hark, 
the Lark. Arne, Bishop, Carey and other composers 
delighted in Shakespearian song-texts, while his plays 
inspired a number of operas, plus a wealth of orchestral music. Shakes- 
peare used musical terms correctly, and with astonishing versatility of 
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expression. 
TWELVE | Milton was a philosopher as well as a poet, the son of a professional 
| musician, and technically the best equipped of all English writers in music. 
PROGRAM | He was a fine organist and singer and knew all the leading musicians 


| of his day, including the great Frescobaldi, whom he met in Rome. 

SOLOS FOR TRUMPET The author of Paradise Lost developed a musical mysticism which was 
A new collection of classics (Boch, Purcell, actually a combination of the Pagan and the Puritan. He believed in the 
Borodin, Debussy, Handel, Stravinsky, | Music of the Spheres,” but he adapted it to a religious conception of a 
Haydn, Luther, Mussorgsky and Rossini) musical Heaven, peopled by Cherubim and Seraphim and singing angels. 
His ode, At a Solemn Music (referring to a sacred concert), indicates that 
he considered Heaven and earth as tuned exactly an octave apart, and 
that this “perfect diapason” was broken when sin entered the world. 
Thereafter only those who were morally perfect (like the Greek philosopher 
PRESSER INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY | Pythagoras, who actually discovered the interval of the octave) could hear 
the celestial harmony. Milton’s Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity 
carries out this mystical conception, and his works in general are full of 


| accurate and provocative references to music. 
Browning was also a philosopher, but his attitude toward music was 
yp | more sophisticated and artificial than Milton’s or Shakespeare’s. He liked 


to play with words and work out complicated figures of speech. Sometimes 
this habit led him into exaggerations and distortions of the truth, as in 
his over-laudatory Abt Vogler (a musician treated with scorn by most of 
An original work by Russell Webber, sing- his contemporaries) and A Toccata by Galuppi. Yet Browning knew the 
ing with gypsy romance and rhythm. | techniques of music and succeeded in making it always a fascinating subject. 


Three arrangements (for violin and piano, 


for medium to advanced players, With 
piano accompaniment. Selected by Wal- 
ter Eckard. oe soe $2.00 








“ROMANY CAPRICE” 





clarinet and piano, or flute and piano) | 
medium graded for two minutes of gay | THE QUESTION BOX 

$ .75 (violin); | Q: Is there anything left in music to write about? 

$1.00 (clarinet or flute). | —H.N.M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


instrumental fun. 


| A. This question can hardly be taken seriously. Aside from 
| the reviews of current performances and new compositions, as well 
3 | as news of the contemporary musical world, there is unlimited 
Presser Instrumental Library. | Soca eerie on jena . : : 
: | material in the analysis of established masterpieces, biographies of 
They make ideal concert or | ; ‘ ; . : 
: | the great composers, details of musical history and a popular 
supplementary teaching ma- | : : cme : eae 
ip page approach to the enjoyment of music in general. For further infor- 
terial in high school or college. . de . : 
mation, read the editorial in this issue. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. | (Questions may be submitted to Music JOURNAL at 
| 


Ask your dealer to show you 
these three volumes in the 


1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. Those used will entitle 


Bryan Mawr, Pennsylvania the senders to a practical gift book on music.) 
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CASANOVA’S VENICE 


(Continued from page 7) 


one described above. The manager 
of it was the famous Vivaldi, who 
was at the same time the composer 
of the opera. The orchestra was not 
so large, nevertheless it was worth 
hearing. We bought box seats, be- 
cause we were afraid of being mis- 
treated and spit upon. Now we took 
revenge on those sitting in the or- 
chestra, although my better con- 
science was opposed to it, Finally 
Vivaldi himself played admirably a 
solo accompagnato and added a 
fantasy which amazed me. His fingers 
almost touched the bridge, so that 
there was hardly any room left for 
the bow. He played a fugue on all 
four strings with such speed that 
everybody was startled. But I could 
not say that I really enjoyed this 
performance, as it seemed too arti- 
ficial to me. The singers were out- 
standing and were not surpassed by 
those of the other large opera-house. 
The famous Fabri particularly ex- 
celled in acting as well as in singing 
and besides that he was really beauti- 
ful.” 

A whole volume could be filled 
with material pertaining to the mu- 
sical life in Venice at the time of Cas- 
anova. The gay life of the Adriatic 
city certainly influenced such char- 
acters as Goldoni, Pietro Longhi, 
Tiepolo, Guardi, Canaletto, Casti, 
DaPonte and, of course, Casanova, 
himself the hero of so many amorous 
adventures, but also an artist and a 
music-lover par excellence. ¥>> 


> 


Professor Homer Ulrich, head of 
the Department of Music at the 
University of Maryland, announces 
that the Red and White Band and 
Air Force ROTC Band has a new 
co-director in Hugh Henderson, re- 
cently Director of Bands of Montana 
State University, Missoula, Montana. 

Graduated from the University of 
North Carolina with an A.B. Degree 
in Music in 1941, Henderson served 
four and one-half years in the Army 
and Air Force. Returning to North 
Carolina in 1946, he was appointed 
graduate assistant and brass teacher. 
The newly appointed co-director be- 
gan work on his Ph.D. in Musicology 
at the University of North Carolina 
in 1953. 
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NEW CONN ORGANS s 
NEW, IMPROVED Classtc 


This great instrument—above—(replacing the 
former model 2C2 Connsonata) has been im- 
proved for ‘55, with new features you'll want 
to see and try. This new CLASSIC has Two 
expression pedals, one for each manual, a 
new “built-in’’ lighting system for music 
rack, keyboards, and pedal board, and full 
A.G.O. 32-note pedal board. 


NEW, ENLARGED brlist 


Replacing the former 2D mo- 
del Connsonata, is this mew 
vastly improved ARTIST mo- 
del (left)! New/ Two 61-note 
independent manuals, new “tock- 
er-type” coupler tabs, and 
completely mew styling. Ex- 
ternal speakers, 25-note pedal 
board, moderate price. 


ALL-NEW Minuet 


Now, America’s Newest and 
Finest Spinet (below) is avail- 
able to thrill the most critical 
music lover! Gorgeous pure- 
organ tone and true solo 
“voices” —plus two independent 
44-note manuals and 13-note 
solo pedal. Smaller than a 
spinet piano! 





...€acha Sriumfrh in 
Tone and Pevfo_mance 





‘Compare these new 1955 
CONN organs with any 
instruments anywhere— you'll 
then agree that they are 
America’s Finest ...each one a 
Triumph in Tone and Per- 
formance. Make a date with your 
CONN organ dealer for 
demonstration soon... for the 
musical thrill of your life! 


@en 


Pree — NEW FULL LINE 
FOLDER. Also ask for free book- 
let,‘‘How to Choose an Organ.” 


sy Nace 
C.G. Conn Ltd., ORGAN DIVI- 


aN 
ie S“TRIUMPH IN TONE” 
IN SION, Dept. 1038 Elkhart, Ind. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS NEARLY A CENTURY 
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i} WE WR OOWIND Co, 
Ww YORK 


There’s a 


MOUTHPIECE 
for your embouchure 


Woodwind is 
Ebonite*, an 


Steel 
exclusive hard 


made of 


rubber; sensi- 
durable and 


non = warping 


mouthpiece 
tive yet 
under 


high temperatures. 


registered U.S. 


You need this Reed Instru- 
ment mouthp \ 
12-page 
172 


tions. Contains tips on 
care and selection of 
mouthpiece plus o 
helpful transposition 
chart. Ask your deal 


er or write today. 


DEPT. A-1054 
601 W. 26th St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


mouthpiece originators sinta_l9l9 





FOLKSONG COLLECTING IN CORK 
(Continued from page 30) 


sang the Ritchie version of “Barbry 
Ellen,” as we name her at home: 


All in the merry month of May 

When the green buds they were swellin’, 
Young William Green on his deathbed lay 
For the love of Barbry Ellen. 


He’s sent his servant to the town 

To the place where she was dwellin’, 
Saying, your truelove’s sick and_ sends 
for you 


If your name be Barbry Ellen. 


So slow-lye, slow-lye, she got up, 

And slow-lye she came a-nigh him, 
And all she said when she got there, 
“Young man, I believe vou’re dying.” 


Mrs. Cronin and all the com- 
pany were amazed at my song, “‘so 
like, yet not the same.” To show 
their pleasure, at the end of the song 
they called out to each other and to 
me, “Lovely!” “Long life to you, 
gedderal!” And Micael, eyes twink- 
ling, thundered out in solemn tones, 
“May the roof fall in on the house 
where you're not welcome!” 

Then, Mary Connell was called on 
to sing, then Jim, Micael and Dan. 
Before the evening was over, nearly 
everyone in the room had sung, some 
one, others several beautiful songs. 
But it was Mrs. Cronin who was the 
real storehouse, and it lacked very 
little to daybreak when she at last 
grew tired and the folks began to 
drift away through the mists to their 
homes. 


A Rare Ballad 


There is one song of Mrs. Cronin’s 
that would have been worth crossing 
the sea for, even if I had got nothing 
else. It is a lovely and complete 
variant of The Lass of Loch Royal, 
a rare long ballad and one that is 
much sought after among collectors. 
What made it more exciting to me 
is that Uncle Jason Ritchie, back in 
Kentucky, sings this same story which 
he calls, ‘Fair Annie of the Loch- 
royanne.” The story is a classic one, 
telling of beautiful Annie who sets 
out in a ship on a stormy sea in 
search of her true love, Lord 
Gregory. In her arms she carries 
their young son. She finds Lord 
Gregory’s castle on a lonely island, 
and walks round and round, calling 
at the windows for Lord Gregory to 


let her in. He is asleep and does not 
hear her, but his wicked mother 
comes to the window, and pretend- 
ing to be Lord Gregory, tells Fair 
Annie to be off, that she is not 
wanted here. Broken-hearted, Annie 
takes the babe and sails away, In the 
morning, her lover learns what has 
happened and comes running to the 
strand, but he is too late. He sees the 
ship sinking and Fair Annie’s body 
is washed ashore at his feet. He then 
takes his own life, with a small knife, 
in true classic-ballad_ style. Mrs. 
Cronin’s version has some _ lovely 
verses not found in Uncle Jason’s 
song. 

Two months in Ireland is but to 
whet the appetite, for around almost 
every bend in the road is to be 
found a splendid singer or player of 
the old songs. Living is hard there; 
wages are low when there are wages 
to be had. On every hand there are 
primitive living conditions and 
heart-breaking poverty. But again, 
these are familiar things to me, this 
is the kind of living that I know. 
Singing with Mrs. Cronin, with the 
family and friends gathered around 
the fire-place in the lonely little cot- 
tage, I had the warm feeling that I 
was back home again in Kentucky, 
that these were my kinfolks and 
neighbors, and I knew that I had 
found ‘in part what I had come look- 
ing for—the sources of the Ritchie 
songs. DDD 


S> 


George White has terminated his 
association with the Silver Burdett 
Company and has tendered his resig- 
nation as President of the Music 
Industry Council. The Executive 
Board accepted this resignation re- 
luctantly and further has expressed 
its appreciation for the devotion 
President White has given to his of- 
fice and for the progress MIC has 
enjoyed during his term. 

With the Presidency vacated, and 
in the absence of specific constitu- 
tional provision for succession, but 
in accordance with customary parlia- 
mentary procedure, the Board has 
designated Vice-President Benjamin 
Grasso to assume the office of Presi- 
dent for the remainder of the bi- 
ennium. 
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LITERATURE... 
WRITE TODAY! 


Find out why the 
nation's top accor- 
dionists inevitably 
choose DIRECTONE* 
for top performance! 


TM. Reg. U.S. Pot. Off., Itely, Germeny 
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FOR THE BRAILLE 
MUSIC INSTITUTE 


cy Tuesday evening, October 4, 
a benefit concert is scheduled 
at New York’s Town Hall in aid of 
the Louis Braille Music Institute of 
America, the only organization in 
the world catering to the musical 
needs of the blind, Masters of cere- 
monies include Ben Grauer, Harry 
Hershfield and James Fassett, with 
W. C. Handy also appearing. Among 
the artists announced are Martha 
Lipton, Lanny Ross, the Chordettes, 
Benno Rabinof, violinist, and Sylvia 
Smith, pianist, Vincent Lopez and 
his orchestra, Martha Wright, Stan 
Freeman and many others, 

Tickets can be ordered and con- 
tributions sent to the headquarters 
of the Institute, 140 West 58th St., 
New York, JUdson 6-4333. The con- 
cert is a testimonial to Sigmund 
Spaeth, editor of MUSIC JOUR- 
NAL and President of the Louis 
Braille Music Institute, celebrating 
“fifty years of service to music.” All 
proceeds go to the work of the In- 
stitute, which includes publication 
of The Braille Musician, the only 
musical magazine in the world 
printed entirely in Braille, the Amer- 
ican Record Club, which distributes 
records to the sightless, with Braille 
labels and covers, a Vocational Guid- 
ance Service for blind musicians and 
many other activities. The executive 
secretary of the Institute is Albert G. 
Gorson, with Stuart Mann as Field 
Director and Charles Reed Jones, 
Director of Information. >>> 





The American Music Conference, 
which is dedicated to increasing ama- 
teur music participation, announces 
its sixth annual Advertising Awards 
Competition to encourage the effec- 
tive use of music as an advertising 
theme. 

Advertising as of 1955 using a mu- 
sical theme to promote non-musical 
products or services is eligible, ac- 
cording to Dr. John C. Kendel, vice- 
president of AMC, 

Closing date for all entries is mid- 
night, January 20, 1956, and awards 
will be announced about April 
15, 1956. 


| GET THE FACTS! 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
TODAY! 
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New Standards and Ideals 
In Church Music 


LLOYD FREDERICK 


GREATER quantity of good 

music is being disseminated 
today than ever before. During the 
last three decades this has been large- 
ly attributable to the development 
of radio, records and, to some extent, 
television. The lay listener-viewer 
consumption is at an all-time high. 
Today millions can see and hear 
symphony, orchestras, ballet, opera 
and concert-recitals of importance. 
These facts have had an immeasur- 
able effect upon current musical 
tastes and have become a new basis 
for contemporary evaluation. 

Among the ‘millions of viewers 
and listeners are those who attend 
houses of religious worship. Every- 
where the director of church music 
is being confronted with the more 
discriminating evaluations of his 
parishioners. Now that they have 
heard good music elsewhere, they 
are going to expect it also when they 
attend church. 

The minister and the church 
music committee form the nerve cen- 
ter of a good church music program. 
No director can succeed unless he 
has the unqualified support of these 
two administrative units. The church 
music committee conveys the wishes 
of the parishioners to the minister 
and the director. Its deliberations 
become barometers of what is want- 
ed and what may be achieved. Every 
director in a church must find sup- 
port for his program through this 
committee and the minister. They 
are bulwarks against insidious jeal- 
ousy, narrow-mindedness, ignorance 
and over-conservatism. If there is 








Dr. Sunderman is a teacher of philosophy 
as well as music, officially Chairman of the 
Department of Music at the University of 
Toledo, Ohio, During the past summer he 
lectured at several other colleges. 
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overwhelming evidence of quality in 
the program, it will usually muster 
gratifying support, 

For the director to be a good mu- 
sician and know how to get results 
is not enough. He must have groups 
with whom to work. First there must 
be singers. Then there must be per- 
sonnel recruiting and membership 
committees responsible for up-to- 
date listing of active and prospective 
members. An effective follow-up sys- 
tem is needed by all choirs, but 
especially by those made up of vol- 
unteers. Each year there is some 
need for choir replacements. 


Training Soloists 


Personnel problems often extend 
to the employment. of paid soloists. 
Whether paid or not, soloists must 
be recruited and trained. Very often 
the director is forced to coach indi- 
viduals to meet solo requirements. 

Every church year brings new chal- 
lenges. The director who outlines for 
his choir officers what he proposes 
to achieve during the new year will 
have just that many more emissaries 
to realize, with enthusiasm, those 
ideals which he himself has envi- 
sioned. 

Many problems which the director 
finds difficult to solve will become 
less so when submitted to an articu- 
late group of officers. He himself 
necessarily deals with the MUSIC 
problems; his officers help him to 
implement a strong administrative 
and organizational program. If offi- 
cers are not elected, the director eas- 
ily becomes frustrated in trying to 
solve problems in all areas of opera- 
tion. 

The successful choral program in 
a church involves more than just 


the adult choir. Today there is a 
multiplicity of choral groups, in- 
cluding juniors, which may be divid- 
ed into male, female and mixed 
sub-units. Obviously these major 
divisions expand the amount of 
choral participation to the extent 
that the adult choir will constantly 
benefit from these younger training 
and performing units. Every group 
that is organized should perform 
from time to time in some way, Per- 
formance is always a measurement of 
achievement. 

Anthems and choral music in gen- 
eral must be selected with care. This 
is a time-consuming and _ never-end- 
ing task. For the volunteer choir 
director there is the constant prob- 
lem of evaluating music of good 
quality which is properly arranged 
for his immediate needs. Every new 
choral season means the selection of 
new and ever more challenging 
music. With a changing personnel it 
is possible that music adequately 
performed one season could not be 
judiciously used the next. 

Here are some suggestions for the 
conscientious director of church 
music: 

1. Do not use music of merely 
antiquarian interest unless it 
possesses a text and musical 
value which will contribute 
to spiritual edification. Music 
must have a message. If it does 
not, then it has no place in the 
church service. 

2. Select music which is in keep- 
ing with the experience of the 
congregation that is to hear it, 
preferably of a quality to im- 
prove its taste within that ex- 
perience. 

3. Keep in mind that church 
music must always be a means 
of achieving a definite goal, 
WORSHIP. 

Many churches hold a meeting 

once a year, at which time reports of 
(Continued on page 50) 
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A Letter to the Editors 


515 Sixth St. 
Ann Arbor 
Michigan 
Dear Sirs, 

Usually you see cartoons showing 
how much children do not like to 
practice various musical instruments. 
In this case, however, it seems that 
my two year-old daughter thorough- 
ly enjoys it. In fact, at times I have 
trouble keeping her quiet when | 
want to practice, Linda’s “clarinet” 
is just like Daddy’s (she thinks). 


Sincerely, 


Joun D. MOHLER 





The merger of two of the nation’s 
best known music education institu- 
tions, the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music and the College of Music 
of Cincinnati, has been announced 
by Thomas Hogan, Jr., and Walter 
S. Schmidt, presidents, respectively, 
of the Conservatory and the College. 
The combined schools will be known 
as the College Conservatory of Music 
of Cincinnati. In the opinion of the 
Joint Board of ‘Trustees the merger 
will “strengthen and preserve the 
enviable reputation of Cincinnati” 
as a leading music center of the na- 
tion, 

> 


The Music Department of the 
University of Maryland has an- 
nounced the appointment of Rose 
Marie Grentzer as professor in the 
department. Miss Grentzer, wife of 
Harold Spivacke, Chief of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress, 
will teach music education in a 
newly createa nosition. 
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BECUINER': 
LOCH 


An unusual new concert piece for band. Subtle, 
but insistent, south-of-the-border rhythms 
support a flowing melody that has plenty of 
contrapuntal and harmonic interest. 


Full Band $5.50 
Symphonic Band $7.00 


Write for reference copy of conductor’s score 


Shawnee Floss ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


A LATIN-AMERICAN 
NOVELTY 











CAN'T WEAR OUT—can’t slow 
down. The beat is always steady, 
accurate at any tempo. 


NO MOVING PARTS— it uses the 
thyratron “heart beat’ tube de- 
be for radar. Exclusive de- 
sign (U. S. Patent No. 2,522,492). 


VOLUME CONTROL—make the 
beat loud or soft as you like, or 
vary from sharp to mellow. 


NO CLUMSY ADJUSTING—no set 
screws, Dial it like your radio to 
any tempo—40 to 208 beats per 
minute, 






METRONOMA 


Electronic Tempo Indicator 
with the Flash Baton 


World’s most dependable time beat ...now 
with improved circuit for even greater ac- 
curacy! New, two-in-one dial selector and off- 
on switch. New, easier to read tempo mark- 
ings. New, improved flash baton for better 
visibility. 

Selmer Metronoma gives you correct tempos 
two ways... (1) a sound beat that can be set 
loud or soft, (2) a sight beat through a visible 
flashing light. Easily set to any tempo from 40 
to 208—Largo to Prntenadih a twist of the 
dial! Get it now—Metronoma is your biggest 
tempo bargain! 





On Sale at Better Music Stores 
For free illustrated folder, write 


wa SOME ine 


DEPT. M-102, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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isadora Duncan's 
Dance of Life 


(Continued from page 11) 


prehensive unity and a new blend of 
beauty, spirit, grace and grandeur, 
such as it never had before, thereby 
making it a truly classic creation, a 
work of art whose value is timeless, 
universal,—the “Classical Dance.” 

Today many people cannot under- 
stand the enthusiasm a former gen- 
eration had for Isadora’s art. They 
think it exaggerated, if not merely 
the fancy of a few zealots. The un- 
wary may ask, “Why such rhapsodic 
admiration; .After all, Isadora was 
only a dancer.” “Only a dancer!” 
That is the expression of the ignor- 
ant, who do not know the signifi- 
cance of the true art of the Dance. 

Isadora was not only a supreme 
dancer but an artist of universal 
achievement. She could leave us 
Shaken and cleansed and lifted up 
and exalted. There was in her danc- 
ing the liberating white fire of truth. 
If ever divinity took earthly shape, 
she was the goddess of the Dance,— 
Isadora. Her Dance was hailed as a 
joyous and profoundly moving ex- 
perience by the cognoscenti of Eu- 
rope. Here in America it appealed to 
a vast public, and everywhere artists 
and poets and writers paid their 
highest tributes to her amazing 
artistry, as “a sublime revelation of 
the human soul.” 

Yet it was inevitable that she was 
often misunderstood by people who 
thought her art too simple,—a super- 
ficial imitation of Greek statuary,— 
and they could not understand how 
so much naturalness could be the 
deep expression of life. It is because 
in this age of artificiality they have 
forgotten the wisdom of Walt Whit- 
man, who urged the cultivation of 
spontaneous simplicity. “The Art of 
Art,” he exclaimed, “the glory of 
expression is simplicity. To speak, 
sing or dance with perfect rectitude 
and insouciance of the movement 
of animals and the unimpeachable- 
ness of the sentiment of trees in the 
woods and grass is the flawless tri- 
umph of Art.” 

It was, in fact, this very sim- 
plicity and naturalness of movement, 
coupled with her bare feet and the 
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dress of classic lines, that was to give 
it symbolic significance, allowing the 
utmost freedom of expression, yet 
at the same time giving it dignity 
and beauty of form such as Phidias 
knew, recalling the art of the ancient 
Greek sculptors at the height of their 
glory; and it was this that made 
people think that Isadora was trying 
to dance like the ancient Greeks. 


Not Greek Dances 


Although she had learned much 
from Greek drama and art, and had 
adopted the ever lovely and versatile 
Grecian tunics, which were designed 
to give an idealistic and universal 
appeal beyond all fashions and en- 
hance the beauty and gracefulness 
of the movements, her art was in- 
finitely more far-reaching than a 
mere repetition of the archaic Greek 
dances, copied from vases and sculp- 
tures, On the contrary, she let her- 
self be taught by all the manifesta- 
tions of great thought of all times 
and did not confine herself to any 
particular philosophical and _ religi- 
ous trend of thought, art or country. 
In this way she gained a freedom 
and depth of expression which prob- 
ably had a strong affinity with those 
of the Greeks, being born of the 
same instincts which dictated the 
varied rhythm of their dance-forms. 

Isadora went to the same source 
of inspiration: drinking exuberant 
ioy and tragedy at the fountain of 
Nature to become a spirit akin to 
the Greek conception of individual 
freedom, to which we all have 
aspired since the Renaissance. 

Full of admiration for Greek art, 
endowed with the instinct of discov- 
ery, she returned to Nature, from 
whence came all these beautiful ges- 
tures and movements, and dancing 
in this classic spirit, she found her 
own expression. Discovering the 
secret of Greece, she discovered her- 
self. 

Indeed, it was the genius of Isa- 
dora that she could find the medium 
for expressing the latent forces of 
thoughts and ideas which for more 


than two thousand years have ani- 
mated the intellectual and spiritual 
world. She had, perhaps unconsci- 
ously, impregnated her whole person- 
ality with the philosophic, poetic 
and aesthetic concept of Greek cul- 
ture and its derivatives, unifying and 
extolling through her personality 
and in her dance the constantly re- 
curring, ever more insistent truth of 
the ancient wisdom and poetry as 
expressed in Plato, Aristotle, Pytha- 
goras, Aeschylus and Euripides. 

Much havoc has come about 
through the misinterpretation of her 
artistic aims, through a wrong con- 
ception of her ideas. Many people 
thought that she had invented a 
new system of steps, or poses, like 
the ballet or other schools of danc- 
ing, whereas her art is a purely in- 
tellectual vision carried through 
with the spontaneity of a primeval 
force. 


An Improvised Art 


Isadora had no method, no theory, 
no pedantic arrangement of steps, 
and not the slightest pedagogical 
theory. Most of what we learned 
from her came to us in the form 
of an illuminating word or metaphor 
or through observing her. Her gift 
for expression was extraordinary. 
Her conversation rose and fell con- 
stantly,—sometimes childlike, some- 
times trivial and bored; but sudden- 
ly her mind would gather force and 
illuminate with blinding clarity an 
idea, an emotion, a viewpoint or 
a universal conception. She never 
worked regularly at her dances. 
Everything seemed to be improvisa- 
tion; but listening to music for days 
and days, reclining on a_ couch, 
there was an intense spiritual prepa- 
ration taking place in her mind, She 
was waiting till the vision would 
begin to speak to her and sometimes 
she was mentally ready only a few 
days before the actual performance 
of some composition which had 
been announced. Then with the cer- 
tainty of a master-mind she would 
instantly improvise the dance, per- 
fect and deepen details here and 
there and appear on the stage to 
arouse the public to storms of en- 
thusiasm. This gift of concentration 
and improvisation and the fluidity 
of her personality were her great 
secrets of success and the sure signs 
of a divinely-gifted artist, 

Isadora did not believe in “teach- 
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ing.” She inspired and sought to 
help others to “learn.” She went be- 
fore the people to arouse them from 
lethargy and lead them to a deeper 
comprehension of life. Thus her art 
was revelation rather than choreo- 
graphy and steps, although her move- 
ments in themselves were always 
electrifying and a joy to the eye. 
Before Isadora would step on the 
stage, she prepared herself as for a 
ritual. Standing in the wings and 
listening to the music, she would go 
into herself, growing from minute 
to minute in power, so that she ap- 
peared terrifying to her pupils and 
even to the stagehands. Consequent- 
ly, as soon as she would come on 
the scene, walking slowly, raising 
her arms to heaven, an electric cur- 
rent seemed to pierce the air. Her 
gestures would flow up and _ out- 
ward, freely and harmoniously, fol- 
lowing the dramatic content of the 
music. Those who understood this 
mysterious gift could learn from her; 
those who only saw the enchant- 
ment of her appearance during her 
younger years, or later her physical 
defects, missed the idea completely. 


Audience Reaction 


Endowed with such powers of un- 
derstanding and radiation, Isadora 
roused her entire audience to ecstatic 
and contagious enthusiam, becoming 
in turn the great inspiration of 
other artists to whom she appeared 
a living symbol of all that is perma- 
nent in art, poetry, writing, sculp- 
ture, painting and music. 

Isadora’s dances always involved 
the participation of the spectator, 
and unless he was able to lose him- 
self in the contemplation of her 
being and possessed that “inner rest” 
necessary to see, he could not re- 
ceive the mystic message of her 
dance, and all her divine beauty was 
lost to him. He saw only the body, 
which time and passion were de- 
stroying, and wondered why so many 
spoke of her with such admiration 
and devotion. ‘““Where some see im- 
mense riches,’ Balzac once said of 
art, “others are blind.” Isadora Dun- 
can’s art cannot be completely ex- 
plained. To understand her cannot 
be taught. 

Isadora was the first to see the 
possibilities of enacting compositions 
in Dance. She created a technique 
all her own, eternally renewed for 
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each work, with each repetition as 
spontaneous and natural as true folk- 
dances, yet ever endowed with a 
new magic vitality and spirit and a 
greater subtlety. This was not a 
system of steps but a plastic medium 
based on the underlying secret of 
the universe, which is “Change, mo- 
tion, rhythm, progression, exaltation, 
dance.” Hers was a profound wisdom 
and a gift to see with an inner vision 
the progression of musical figures in 
the development of a composition. 
Without knowledge of the technical 
rules of music she sensed and saw 
clearly the basic principles of tonal 
interrelation, harmony and rhythmi- 
cal drama. Perceiving the true 
principle of music, Protean-formed, 
various and dissimilar in appear- 
ance, but all of them __ psyche- 
physiological, as embodied in the 
masterpieces of Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Schubert, it was her 
great achievement that she realized 
through her instinctive musical un- 
derstanding the dramatic idea behind 
each composition, which gave to her 
dance the qualities of life and force, 
integrity and universal truth and 
beauty. >>> 
> 


The formation of a new choral 
group to sing with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has been announced by 
Donald L. Engle, Orchestra Man- 
ager. The 50-voice volunteer ensem- 
ble, known as the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Chorus, is directed by 
William R. Smith, assistant to Eu- 
gene Ormandy. The group will sing 
with the Orchestra’s musicians at 
regular concerts and for recordings 
throughout the season, and will as- 
sist in a special concert performance 
of the opera La Traviata in Decem- 
ber. 

Membership in the chorus is open 
to anyone in the Philadelphia area. 
Some previous choral experience is 
desirable, but not essential if an 
applicant has a voice suitable for 
vocal ensemble and can read music. 


—_Y 


We believe that the young artist 
should make the New York recital 
the last rather than the first impor- 
tant experience before the musical 
public. Not reviews, but experience, 
every sort of broadening experience, 
should be sought. 


—Olin Downes 
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TEA FOR TWO 


SA H4011 .20 
SSA H3005 22 


SAB H622 22 
SATB H2015 25 
TBB H534 20 
TB H5011 18 
TTBB H1201 22 


HALLELUJAH 


SA H4004 18 


SSA H3027 18 
SAB H602 18 
SATB H2009 .20 
SATB (Radio Choral Series) H7507 
TBB H528 18 
TTBB H1180 18 


TTBB (Radio Choral Series) H8002 


RISE 'N' SHINE 


SSA (Radio Choral Series) H8012 
SATB (Radio Choral Series) H7523 
TTBB (Radio Choral Series) H8017 


| WANT TO 
BE HAPPY 


SATB (Radio Choral Series) H7526 


SOMETIMES 
I'M HAPPY 


SSA (Radio Choral Series) H7019 
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NEW STANDARDS IN CHURCH MUSIC 
(Continued from page 46) 


clubs, groups, organizations, depart- 
ments and divisions of church work 
are given both verbally and in writ- 
ten form. A representative number 
of the church membership attend 
this meeting. The director of music 
and representatives of other organi- 
zations appear before the church 


constituency and present their re- 
ports, making additional comments 
about problems which are of com- 
mon interest. This is the director’s 
opportunity to explain the why and 
the wherefore of his activities and 
ideals, 

A volunteer choir is composed of 
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(source of music The Story of 3 Loves) 
from 
RAPSODIE ON A THEME OF PAGANINI 
Full Orchestra, including full conductor's score and piano part 
edited by Erik Leidzen $2.50 
For String Orchestra and Piano 1.50 
For Violin, Cello and Piano 1.25 
Also published as 
Piano Solo Grade 4) .80 
Piano Solo (Grade 2¥2) .50 
Violin Solo arranged by Fritz Kreisler .80 
67 West 44 St CHARLES FOLEY New York 36 
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BELLS and THE ORGAN 


(A TREATISE on the USE of BELLS) 
by ARTHUR LYNDS BIGELOW 


Bellmaster, Princeton University 
No, 8850 — Price $2.00 


BASIC ORGAN TECHNIQUE 


by LILIAN CARPENTER 


(Organ Instructor at Juilliard School of Music) 


For the proper coordination of hands & feet 
No. 8900 — Price $2.50 
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the achievements of the various 
people who are primarily interested 
in singing. But because it is made 
up of human beings, the social as- 
pects of their interest very often af- 
fect the eventual effectiveness of the 
organization, Usually the week-day 
rehearsal means an evening taken 
from a singer’s social calendar, Un- 
less that evening becomes a produc- 
tive musical and social experience, 
the individual is likely to lose inter- 
est in the choir. Then too, where 
there is no remuneration, the organi- 
zational incentive must be due to 
cultural and human factors. 

A calendar should be made up at 
the opening of each church year 
which will provide the choristers 
with information about important 
musical and social events. If such 
events are planned sufficiently in ad- 
vance, there is a greater likelihood 
of their eventual success. The singer 
must have a sense of “belonging” be- 
fore he can contribute his best efforts 
to a choir. 


In order that the music and the 
spoken word can be properly syn- 
chronized, each service should be 
planned sufficiently in advance of its 
performance. There are directors 
and ministers who have attained 
marked success because of the care 
with which they plan their co-opera- 
tion. Greater spiritual success can 
be attained when the music and the 
spoken word are so blended in their 
purpose that each service arrives at a 
common objective. 


The successful director of church 
music is a composite individual. He 
must be a promoter, must produce 
living music, must be a creative 
artist, must be a musician, must be 
a colorful personality, must use good 
music and must be detail-minded. 
When these traits are properly 
blended with a sense of balance and 
good perspective, the results will be 
significant. >> 





AWARDS POSTPONED 


Time did not permit a proper ap- 
praisal of the answers to our Picture 
Puzzle (Popular Song Titles) in the 
September issue. Suggestions may 
still be submitted to MUSIC JOUR- 
NAL, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
and the awards will be announced 
in our November issue. There are 
15 prizes. 
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WRITING WITH VINCENT YOUMANS 
(Continued from page 18) 


But I did suggest one thing, which 
was to double the notes on the repeti- 
tion of the little three-tone phrase, 
so as to avoid monotony, This was 
the only time I ever made any change 
in a Youmans tune. He hated -to 
have his lyricists try to act like com- 
posers, and he was right, for he had 
a natural melodic gift that no pop- 
ular songwriter has ever surpassed. 
Frazee wanted one more good song 
for No, No, Nanette and asked for 
something like J Want to Spread a 
Little Sunshine, which Clifton Craw- 
ford had sung in the original version 
of the piece, called His Lady Friends. 
Again Youmans produced a simple 
melody, this time consisting largely 
of mere two-tone patterns, but with 
a characteristically tricky rhythm. 
Somehow I thought of the phrase “I 
want to be happy,” which broke all 
the rules of accent but stuck in the 
memory for that very reason. Cer- 
tainly no one would ever say those 
words in the way that they are sung 
to the Youmans tune. The strong 
emphasis on “be,” with the unusual 
and rather casual treatment of the 
important word “happy” seemed to 
act as a challenge to both singers 
and listeners, and this probably ac- 
counts for the success of the song. 


From Flop to Hit 


In any case, those two songs 
changed No, No, Nanette from a flop 
into a smash hit, and with their help 
the show played Chicago for a full 
year, while three or four other com- 


panies toured the country before it | 


finally reached New York. 

Sometimes I’m Happy also had a 
history. The tune appeared original- 
ly as Come On and Pet Me in some- 
thing called Lollypop. I rather liked 
the music, for it showed that same 
economy of melodic material that 
characterized most of the Youmans 
hits; moreover it seemed about time 
for another “happy” song. Grace 
Moore, then singing at the Music 
Box, before the Metropolitan Opera 
discovered her, agreed with me and 
approved of the new lyric, Sometimes 
I’m Happy. It was first used in that 
form in an English musical comedy 
with the title A Night Out. Later it 
joined the Hit Parade in Hit the 
Deck. 
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In addition to the two “happy” 
songs and Tea for Two, I wrote a 
lyric for Vincent Youmans that never 
saw the light of day, This was to the 
tune eventually known as Bam- 
balina, which the composer played 
for me just to get an opinion, as 
there was no show in prospect for it 
at the time. (This was in 1923, be- 
fore we had really become col- 
laborators.) 


The typical Youmans music, with 
its individually marked melodic pat- 
tern, inspired me to jot down these 
words, here printed for the first time: 


Though it doesn’t say a lot, this is 
the tune they play a lot 

That people come and pay a lot to 
hear. 

It tries to amuse a bit, to make you 
lose your blues a bit, 

To shake into your shoes a bit of 
cheer! 

Ev'ry word is so absurd, it’s murder’d 
by each hurdy-gurdy, 








stands for 
Pigskins, pep, 
pretty giris, 
special 
programming 
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Write for your copy of the new 1955-56 EMB 
GUIDE. It is the most complete listing of school 
music materials of all publishers available. 


Use EMB Approval Service for the widest choice in vocal music 
for chorouses, operettas and cantatas @ Text Books and litera- 
ature @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental solo and 
ensemble music @ Instrumental methods @ A complete stock 
of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every 


phase of music education. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
30 E. Adams St. 
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Introduced Just a Year Ago 


NOW “STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT” IN HUNDREDS 
OF SCHOOL MUSIC CLASSES 


No music class teaching tool has 
ever taken hold so quickly be- 
cause none offers such a happy 
combination of interest, enjoy- 
ment and instruction. 

@ 20 individually mounted tone bars 
give 20 pupils an active part in 
“making music” and playing 
musical games. 


Bars are pitched in the normal 
singing ranges of boys and girls — 





perfect for vocal as well as “in- 
+ tal” @ 2 
@ Bars are finished in black and 


white as in a piano keyboard, with 
sharps and flats clearly marked to 
give elementary keyboard experi- 
ence and develop an understanding 
of tone relationships. 


*“2Zuotes FROM WELL 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


“Excellent tone’... "Impressed with 
quality and appearance”... “De- 


cidedly sold”... 


Send the coupon today 
for FREE copy of the 
American Prep Tone Bell 
Teachers’ Instruction 
Guide. 
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| Still you pay three-thirty to sit near. 


We said it doesn’t say a lot, it’s just 
a tune we play a lot 


| That people come and pay a lot 


to hear! 


Incidentally, when Bambalina 
finally came out in Wildflower, the 
lyrics were by a couple of fellows 
named Otto Harbach and Oscar 
Hammerstein II. 


To me the importance of Vincent 
Youmans as a composer lies in the 
fact that his ratio of permanent hits 
or “standards,” out of a total of per- 
haps 90 published numbers, is higher 
than that of any other songwriter. 
And this record has been achieved 
without special exploitation or pro- 
motion of any kind. The Youmans 
songs simply stay in the catalogue 
and continue to be played and sung, 
regardless of advertising or “plug- 
ging.” Just think of a few such titles 
as Wiihout a Song, Time on My 

























Hands, Through the Years, Drums 
in My Heart, Carioca, Great Day and 
Hallelujah, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned! 

Vincent Youmans was a natural 
musician and a man of enormous 
personal charm. (I sometimes think 
that charm should be licensed, like 
carrying a gun!) He played the piano 
beautifully, and when he performed 
his own numbers he usually whistled 
the melody, while his fingers worked 
out brilliant decorations at the key- 
board. In many ways his character 
was naive and childlike, and his 
casual playing made one think of a 
child tripping downstairs. He began 
his career as a serious musician, and 
would have liked to write in the 
larger forms, like George Gershwin, 
an ambition which was frustrated by 
failing health, But why should a 
Mozart be jealous of a Beethoven? 

It was an honor and a privilege to 
have worked with Vincent Youmans. 





FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 32) 


Her charming introductions to these 
three books describe where the songs 
came from, the simplicity with which 
they should be presented and sung 
and the myriad ways in which chil- 
dren may participate in enjoyment 
of them. 

Beatrice Landeck has filled her 
books, Songs to Grown On and More 
Songs to Grow On, with particularly 
vital and appealing songs. She also 
suggests dramatizations and the use 
of rhythm instruments, One might 
use in connection with these books 
her Children and Music, An Infor- 


| mal Guide for Parents and Teachers. 





There are mountains of Records 
for Tiny Tots, many not worth their 
shellac, but the standard is rising. 
Folkways’ Music Time with Charity 
Bailey, Burl Ives’ Mother Goose 
Songs and Animal Fair and Pete See- 
ger’s Birds, Beasts, Bugs and Little 
Fishes are gay and lovely. Woodie 
Guthrie illustrates Songs to Grow 
On in his roughhewn way. Lead- 
belly’s Play Party Songs have a 
wicked sound for all their innocence. 

Editors of folk song books and 
records for children from seven or 
eight through Junior High School 
make an effort to relate their con- 
tents to the school’s social studies 


program, both as to songs and com- 
ment. 

The children’s favorite book ap- 
pears to be The Fireside Book of 
Folk Songs, edited by Margaret Boni. 
Ballads, work songs, marching songs, 
hymns, carols and_ spirituals are 
beautifully illustrated in color and 
well presented. A companion volume 
to this is The Fireside Book of Fa- 
vorite American Songs. 

Beatrice and Max Krone have 
published many small and inexpen- 
sive collections: Mexican Folksongs, 
Inter-Americana, Songs of Norway 
and Denmark and others. Richard 
Chase’s Hullabaloo and Other Sing- 
ing Games and Ed Durlacher’s Play 
Party Book contain charming mu- 
sic, clear directions and entertain- 
ing illustrations, Opal Wheeler’s 
books, Sing for America, Sing for 
Christmas etc. are classics of their 
kind. 

Children working on special proj- 
ects will find information and lovely 
songs in such books as Ruth Rubin’s 
A Treasury of Jewish Folksong, Sieg- 
meister’s Work and Sing, the Chens’ 
The Flower Drum and Other Chi- 
nese Songs and Jean Ritchie’s The 
Swapping Song Book. This last is 
illustrated with photographs of chil- 
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dren doing what the songs describe GRAY-NOVELLO 
and contains in its foreword a few 

i sentences which reach the heart of ‘ 
the subject of folk song New Choruses for your Christmas Program 

l “I wish that, when you sing these songs, 

$ you ora ~ — pg mie note as Harvey Gaul MARCH OF THE WISEMEN S.A.T.B.  —.20 
you see it in le DOOK,. Is almost 1M pOss1- ‘ _— 

. ble to capture a folk tune on a_ piece of David H. Williams THE TIME DRAWS NEAR S.A.T.B. 20 

E paper, with all the little variations that Austin Lovelace THE VIRGIN’S PLAINT S.A.T.B. 16 

> the individual singer puts into the tune Ruth Bampton A CHRISTMAS ANTIPHONY 3-part Mixed 20 

1 each time he sings it. It is impossible, too, 

1 to put every word under the right note, Stanley Day LOVELY BABE, HOLY CHILD S.A.T.B. 16 

1 or to write notes for every word. Whenever K. E. Lucke CANDLES S.A.T.B. .20 

r you find a line that has too many wore Arthur Bergh SLEEP, MY SAVIOUR, SLEEP SATB. 20 
in it for the given music, you just use you 

r own feeling about it and fit them in as it J. S, Bach ALLELUIA (Cantata 142) T.T.B.B. 20 

Ss seems best to you. You will find that all (Arr. Matthews) 

. the extra words will fall very naturally into M. E. Caldwell CAROL OF THE LITTLE KING S.S.A. and S.A.B. ea. .20 
place, and you will be singing the song 

, your way, which is what all true folk sing- APPROVAL COPIES ON REQUEST 

( ers do.” 

e ‘ 

' Among records appropriate for THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 

i this group, the singing of Pete See- Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 

‘ ger, Burl Ives, Sam Hinton, Charity 159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 

> Bailey, Susan Reed and Jean Ritchie GRAY-NOVELLO 

ns is particularly suited to young listen- 

ers. These singers have among them  Si°%8#5030:0508050505010%0:0:01080501010:O10100HRCHCHON IIRC NII BREE HHH IO 

si the qualities of warmth, simplicity, % C f S ‘ o 
clarity and purity of tone which ap- SS ristmas opping 8 
peal to children. This is of course 8 is easy for MUSIC JOURNAL readers 3 
only @ partial list. _.... & A gift subscription to a friend costs only $3.00 for one year or $5.00 for two. 2 

The organizations specializing in 8 Send in your gift orders now to 8 

oo folk aaa mes the o MUSIC JOURNAL ¢ Delaware Water Gap, Pa. o 
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Elektra and Stinson. Young People’s 


> Records has produced some attrac- IMPROVE 
of tive song-story combinations such as 
$ Daniel Boone, Pony Express, Work- YOUR 
“a ing on the Railroad and Chisholm BAND and 
oe Trail. The Young People’s Records 


“ are 78’s. Most of the others are ORCHESTRA 
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: > RECITALS 
Busts of Mozart, Verdi and Wag- 
ve ner register varying degrees of shock 
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playing ease, and long-lasting 
durability makes an Artley the ideal 
choice for student or professional. 
Play an Artley . . . and enjoy years 
of profound musical enjoyment. 
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outer cover to fit over the 
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MUSIC JOURNAL earns its stand- 
ing with music leaders everywhere 
because it by-passes the obvious 
and the commonplace,—highlights 
significant trends and forecasts im- 
portant developments in all parts 
of the music world. 
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He’s just more relaxed when he’s 
playing a Cundy-Bettoney clari- 
net. C-B clarinets are unexcelled 


for easy, free blowing playing 


qualities. Compare them with 


other makes and see for yourself. 


AMERICAN MADE...FINEST MADE 


Write for literature today! 


CUNDY-BETTONEY 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISION 


(Continued from page 24) 


beginning they must know that the 
supervisor is their friend and willing 
helper, not an additional “bird-dog” 
who has been employed to snoop 
around and slip into classes several 
times each month.) 

What type of beginning will the 
new supervisor make? Will he ask 
the superintendent for an allotment 
of time in connection with the first 
faculty meeting? Hardly. Will he 
call a separate meeting of the special 
music and elementary classroom 
teachers? No, because they would im- 
mediately get the idea that here was 
another compulsory meeting which 
would have to be contended with at 
regular intervals throughout the 
school year. Then what is his first 
mover 

If he is wise he will arrange some 
type of informal social gathering in 
his home. If he doesn’t have the 
facilities for this, then he can make 
other arrangements. You may say 
that it is much too early for such 
socializing, that it is forcing the is- 
sue. You may even brand it the worst 
kind of politics, but I heartily dis- 
agree. More can be done in evenings 
of this type than can be accom- 
plished in half a dozen staff meet- 
ings. If the supervisor is wise he will 
keep this gathering on a social level 
and at no time turn it into a busi- 
ness meeting. Since he is the new 
supervisor, it is only natural that 
those in attendance will be in- 
terested in his plans for music edu- 
cation. What are his plans, thoughts 
and aims and what ideals does he 
hope to realize when his program is 
moving along successfully? 

Let us begin with the elementary 
schools, for here is where the super- 
visor’s greatest problems unfold. The 
success or failure of the music pro- 
gram in the elementary schools will 
depend upon his point of view. 
Every child should be occupied with 
some form of musical activity. The 
supervisor must have a storehouse 
of ideas. These will consist of such 
things as helping children to sing 
more freely, the development of 
rhythmic responses to music, an in- 
terest in instrumental music and the 
development of an appreciation for 
the better types of music. Further 
still, these experiences must be suc- 


cessful in the mind of the child, for 
only in building up such confidence 
can we hope to attain our goals, 

The ideal Junior High School pro- 
gram should offer a wide variety of 
music activities which will satisfy the 
interests of all students. ‘There should 
be an abundance of singing in the 
general music activities, ‘The regular 
classes should make much use of 
popular songs, art songs and the 
easier, more interesting materials 
which offer opportunity for part- 
singing. 

The various recreational instru- 
ments appeal to many, and these in- 
terests should be utilized, Those who 
want to take up serious instrumental 
study should be encouraged to do so. 
Some of the most rapid progress 
made in instrumental music is to be 
found in our better Junior High 
Schools. 


Teaching Appreciation 


We must not overlook the subject 
of “appreciation,” or better, “listen- 
ing experience.” A great degree of 
skill is required of the teacher of this 
subject. If he starts from the pupil’s 
level and goes on from there he has 
a great opportunity to accomplish 
much. On the other hand, if children 
are forced to listen to complicated 
works, opera with foreign texts and 
little known symphonies, more harm 
than good will be done. 

Theory can be made interesting 
for the Junior High School students 
if it is drawn from their everyday 
musical experiences. Our modern 
approach no longer uses the exter- 
nalistic method in which scales, in- 
tervals and chords are studied apart 
from the actual music, Someone has 
said that the secret of successful 
Junior High School music is in hav- 
ing a resourceful and well-prepared 
teacher who knows the proper mate- 
rials. Let us hope that the super- 
visor will do something toward 
helping his Junior High teachers 
find that secret. 

Every High School music teacher 
in America might have his eyes 
opened if he re-evaluated his music 
program. I believe that a great num- 
ber of these teachers are in ruts 
which they themselves have made. 
What is their general conception of 
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a High School music program? It is’ 


a band, an orchestra and a chorus 
made up of those select students 
who perform most competently. 
And through these fine performing 
groups who go through daily drill 
exercises the teacher brings fame to 
himself and honor to the local High 
School. Is this the answer to the 
needs of the average High School 
student in a democracy? Can any 
music-teacher or administrator live 
with his conscience when he narrows 
his attentions to those talented few? 
No, I am afraid that the universal 
slogan, “Music for Every Child and 
Every Child for Music,” could not 
apply in situations such as this. 


Student Participation 


The principal aim of the High 
School program is to offer a variety 
of musical experiences so great that 
every boy and girl will have an op- 
portunity for participation. To my 
way of thinking, nothing could be 
so popular as a general music course 
within the range of the average 
pupil, Such a course should offer a 
great number of outlets for experi- 
ences, such as singing, eurhythmics, 
playing recreational instruments and 
general creative activities. Much use 
could be made of newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio and television, records 
and local concerts. Assembly singing 
led by student directors is always 
popular, providing the teacher pre- 
pares these directors in advance, 
thereby insuring their success. Some 
provision should be made for begin- 
ning piano and voice classes, but for 
this to be successful the teacher 
must know the technique of such 
work. 

While we are primarily interested 
in those offerings which attract the 
general student, we cannot neglect 
the boy or girl who is seriously in- 
terested in music as a_ vocation. 
There should be every opportunity 
for the study of theory and com- 
position, orchestration and other 
related fields, regardless of the 
limited enrollment in these classes. 

These suggestions cover only the 
essentials, There are many other 
ideas well worth trying. If the super- 
visor makes it his business to know 
children, if he sincerely believes that 
music can enrich the lives of boys 
and girls, then he will go far in his 
chosen profession. >>> 
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RADIO MUSIC IN EUROPE 
(Continued from page 23) 


does, and there is no reason to doubt 
it, then all of us are responsible. 
Were our government to subsidize 
music, the amount of tax each of us 
might be required to pay yearly to 
maintain three or four orchestras for 
radio concerts would be truly infin- 
itesimal. All other methods of spon- 
sorship tried up to now have failed 
to work and show no signs of being 
able to revive the three defunct radio 
orchestras. 


Our government has made a start 
in sponsoring the arts with ANTA. 
This kind of sponsorship should be 
extended and developed, until we 
have, at last, a Department of Fine 
Arts, with representation in the 
cabinet. Perhaps then our accom- 
plishments in the fields of science, 
industry and finance might be 
matched by equally great cultural 
achievements. >>> 


William Primrose, world-famous 
violist, has joined the faculty of Juil- 
liard School of Music, and will as- 
sume his duties as teacher of the 
viola immediately. In addition to his 
career as a performer, Mr. Primrose 
has devoted considerable time to 
teaching, and many brilliant young 
violists are numbered among his 
pupils. - 

Applications for admission and 
scholarship to The Juilliard School 
of Music, for study with Mr. Prim- 
rose, should be addressed directly to 
the School, 120 Claremont Avenue, 
New York 27, New York. 


No composer can fully indicate his 
ideas on music paper. The most care- 
ful directions . . . are only signposts 
of the most general kind. It is for the 
interpreter of intuitive insight, sym- 
pathy and evocative power to bridge 
the gap that lies between the printed 
score and actual music when it is 
sounded, . . A composition is seldom 
or never performed exactly as the 
composer conceived it, 

—Olin Downes 
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ALIGNED 


FOR STUDENTS, | TOO! 


Kay cellos are now available in new 
lightweight models that are espe- 
cially aligned for grade schools and 
high school students ...as well as 
for professional players. Student se- 
ties “60” cellos conform to specifi- 
cations developed by leading MENC 
String Committee members and are 
available in 4/4, 3/4 and 1/2 sizes. 
They're easier to learn, easier to play! 
Write for free folder. Kay, 1640 Wal- 
out Street, Chicago 12. 





So many music-minded people 
read Music Journal regularly, thor- 
oughly and enthusiastically . . . 
because MUSIC JOURNAL pre- 
sents the type of reading so nec- 
essary to the complete enjoyment 
of music. 
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Hurrah for the Band! 


JAMES C. HARPER 


HE afternoon is crisp with zip 

in the air, and the Saturday 
afternoon crowds are filling foot- 
ball stadia all over America. Not the 
least attraction will be the bands 
which play throughout the games 
and which do marching maneuvers 
at half time, The college bands in- 
vite the top flight High School bands 
to be there too, and the High School 
musicians are giving a splendid ac- 
count of themselves, Certainly a 
world of thought and careful plan- 
ning have gone into the few minutes 
the bands spend on the field, and 
such problems as the mayching tech- 
niques, the musical performance and 
the ear training which guides that 
performance, the equipment of in- 
struments and uniforms, the trans- 
portation, housing and meals have 
all been under scrutiny for weeks 
and months. 

What is the purpose of all this 
effort and planning? What stamp is 
it leaving on the face of America? 
Is the game worth the candle? 

If the only object is the few 
minutes’ entertainment of a large 
audience at some Saturday game, 
then indeed the price is high. Very 
few of all that 
much conception of all the care and 
training which has gone into the 
music and marching they have just 
witnessed. However, those closest to 
the project have been looking far 
beyond that Saturday afternoon. 
They see in this spirited group ol 
marching youth—a group of over 
four million young Americans—a 
learning to listen as well as to per- 
form. It is a listening with quick 
appreciation and discriminating ears. 
A mental growth has taken place. 

Also these youth of the marching 
bands are taking music direct to 
the people. They have left the ivory 


James C. Harper is President of the 
American Bandmasters Association, and has 
had much practical experience in directing 
school and college bands. 
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audience will have’ 


tower far behind as they sally forth 
to carry their treasure to the many 
who might not otherwise have dis- 
covered it. Bands are mobile and 
can take their music to the open 
air and wherever listeners can be 
found. How better can the great 
thoughts of music be carried to the 
many? 

Best of all, these youth are learn- 
ing to wnderstand and enjoy music 
through active and personal partici- 
pation in this great art. They sense 
the background setting and the 
thoughts and motives of the com- 
posers. ‘They hasten past the shallow 
and superficial first impressions 
which content so many listeners, and 
dig deep into the richer treasure 
beyond, They learn at first hand 
what it is all about and then share 
the prize with their fellows. 

Oh, yes! Marching is good for 
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physical development and music 
study does keep restless youth out 
of mischief. Band discipline is splen- 
did for character training and sight- 
reading increases the alertness of the 
mind. But these things are by- 
products, even though valuable as- 
sets. The school band is educating 
a rising generation to understand 
and enjoy musical truths which 
others pass by and seldom see. If it 
can awaken the soul of four million 
of our youth and attune them to 
the beauty all around them, the 
thought and effort and toil are well 
justified. Hurrah for the Band! >>> 
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ANYTHING YOU’VE EVER HEARD, OR EVER HEARD OF 
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TO SEE 
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If you can name it we have it. And if you can’t name it you 
can still get the music you want as part of an extensive selec- 
tion—on liberal approval terms. Just write giving type of music 
and grade of difficulty. E.M.B. brings you the newest and 
freshest—the oldest and best. And remember this: Others may 
be able to get what you want, but we’ve got it—and that means 
music when you need it. Write today for your 1954-1955 EMB 
Guide. It is the most complete listing of school music materials 


of all publishers available. 





EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, 
operettas and cantatas e Text books and literature « Band and orches- 
tra musice Instrumental solo and ensemble music « Instrumental 
methods « A complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. 
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“It is my understanding that 
“HEAR! HEAR!” is to be the 
cream of the Waring crop — 
a superbly staged and spectac- 
ular production in the range 
of music interests. It cannot 
help being a great show and 
a considerable innovation on 
Broadway.” —Cole Porter 


“There is no one, in my 
opinion, who has done more 
for the American song. than 
Fred Waring. and no one 
could do better.” 

—Irving Berlin 
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“All the reports on ‘HEAR! 
HEAR'" are that it is wonder- 
ful. This is in keeping with the 
Fred Waring tradition.” 


—Perry Como 


“Throughout his long years 
in the field of musical enter- 
tainment, Fred Waring has 
been a prime factor in bring- 
ing to the American people a 
better understanding and ap- 
preciation of fine music.” 

—Walt Disney 
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“A delight, everything Fred 
has ever done has been the 
epitome of showmanship and 
musicianship, and with his 
great 242 hour concentration 
of taste and talent, it’s my con- 
viction that his wonderful or- 
ganization’s fresh and exciting 
approach is destined to make 
Broadway history.” 

—Mary Martin 


“It is a joy for me, or for 
any musician, to hear his 
music, and his superb artistry 
is not limited to any one kind 
of music—it covers the entire 
field.” —Dinah Shore 
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“Down through the years 
the Waring name has guaran- 
teed audiences outstanding 
music, exciting novelties and 
sensational entertainment. 

In ‘Hear! Hear! there is a 
rumor that Fred and his or- 
ganization attain new heights. 
We can’t wait.” 

—Portland and Fred Allen 
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“Anytime Fred Waring and 
The Pennsylvanians play, it’s 
real music. 

‘HEAR! HEAR!’ is a joyful 
couple of hours of their very 

and the very best of that 
great Organization is very 
good, indeed!” —Bing Crosby 


ED WARING 


The Big New Musical, Show 


HEAR! HEAR!” | 


A JOYFUL EVENING OF SONG AND FUN WITH 


the Pemnsyluonions 


ALL IN PERSON—NOT TELEVISED 





NEW YORK OPENING —SEPT. 27 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE 


4 Week Limited Engagement 
PRIOR TO NATIONAL TOUR 











